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mfnGen! is desirable that the various 
@imOs building materials and appliances 
qty which form part of the Archi- 
wer) §©tectural Exhibition, in Suffolk- 
aaa street, now about to close, should 
not have been brought together in vain, but 
that those engaged in building should remember 
what they have seen, and inquire of themselves, 
when opportunities occur, if they cannot intro- 
duce this or that improvement, or avail them- 
selves of this or that material. How many of 
us gaze upon an improvement, admit its excel- 
lence, and then forthwith, as if we had never 
seen it, proceed to work on the old plan. 

The evening of Tuesday, the 19th, was set 
apart at Suffolk-street to. give attention to these 
contributions,—the committee duly appreciating 
their importance. Mr. Tite had undertaken to 
make some remarks upon them, but being pre- 
vented by Parliamentary duties, Mr. Edmeston, 
jun. the honorary secrétary, took his place, and 
after two or three preliminary observations, thus 
preceeded :-—~ 








The time and earnest thought expended upon 
many a design, of even an. indifferent character 
=the labour bestowed, the knowledge neces- 
sary, the never-ending education required in the 

tect—are only, after all, one portion—one 
small section, of the influences at work to pro- 
duce a result for you, the Public, Employer, 
Patron; and it is unquestionably of most vital 
importance, if there is eyer to be a high and 
universal expression of architectural art in this 
country, that all this should be understood and 
appreciated ; if ever the day is to arrive when ex- 
cellence is to be looked for, not only in a few 
isolated instances,—public buildings, perhaps, 


and the like, or extraordinary and unusual 
efforts, but in small streets and cottages, and 
out-of-the-way places, ‘so that care, propriety, 
and a thoughtful mind shall ‘be the rule, and 
not the exception. 

_Mr. Petit observed in his lecture that the 
bird, the bee, and the ‘beaver, all in their way 
occupy @ higher position than the human archi- 
tect m point ‘of wondérfulness, ingenuity, and 
ie in their structures; but he pointed 
out how the efforts of human genius had higher 
perpen, 8 further and higher development of 
ce ae noble faculties of mind, in designer and 
spectator. : 

_In all our lectures thus far it is these higher 
rinciples that have been chiefly considered ; 
and we have now to see that there is yet 
another ¢lass of workers in the great cause, 
who silently, with but little outward ostenta- 
tion, * with but heap or no share in the 

result, are, year by year, untiringly applyin 
money, ingenuity, and skill to pa oo f 
you have done well to inquire into and investi- 
gate the principles and design of the completed 


terials, even if the house you build is not ex- 
actly like all the other houses in the street, 


indulge? Not only is there often a cold en- 
couragement for such inventions, but there is 
often an absolute prohibition ; and the architect, 


the reputation, or mental capacity of his client, 
or of lowering the value of hi Property. 
in this, as in other things: let there be a de- 
mand for the exercise of good taste and sound 


ciency, and that demand will be met. Refuse 


contrivances, to employ the most suitable ma-| thé advan’ 


and in spite of the kind remarks on your] strong cement, mixed with powd 


wild vagariés in which your neighbours may | grit, and suffered to dry without the assistatice 
ih of heat. This material has been proved to be 


of the most lasting character, if sufficient time 
is allowed in the preparation. As the whole is 
if he dare step out of the beaten path, is| carefully prepared by hand, and as it is not sub- 


liable to ehension for jeo vag ing the nathe, | ject to the contraction or alteration of form in 
ratio abated Sana i the burning to which terra-cotta is liable, it has 


It is}in that respect the advantage; and in some 
descriptions of work it is not a slight one. 


— 

of contracting hardly at all in the 

drying. In striking contrast ‘vith this is the'#b¢hne 
manufactured by Mr. Austin, com of a 
stone or 


Then we have the burnt clays of Mr. Pulham». 


inciples, and tempt for their defi-| and the Farnley Company: in these the fresh 
Peace aa that dewand will Ya mel clay is mixed with ont, sia then burnt at as 


to accept inefficiency, and there will be no need | great heat ; and some of Mr. Pulham’s specimens 
to prop up ability and professional standing| are granulated with a view to obtain a clos#, 


to believe that bricks and mortar, and cement, 
four-panel deal doors and ceilin 
not all that is necessary to an or 


work of 


with extraneous aids; and in like manner learn| imitation of stone; and besides the ornamenf.ql 

uses of this material, it may be applied to seps,. 

cornices, are paring, floors, &c. The glazed and col#ured 
ri 


cks of the Poole Company are composed of a 


domestic architecture, and you will have new | finer clay still, as a degree o heat‘is reqvired for 
materials and applications provided for you,—] glazing which would melt a clay of a common 


desirous to expand themselves in your behalf, | in 


and you will confer a benefit on your age and 
country, as well as on thousands of intelligent 
labourers in this great city, and you will besides 
do somewhat towards getting rid of construc- 
tions that will not stand, walls that will settle, 
and bare and counterfeit productions of all 
kinds, that are only provided because you will 
have them, live in them, or buy them. 

The several contributions we have to consider 
class themselves pretty readily under three or 
four heads; and it will simplify our inquiries if 
‘we proceed at once to this division of our sub- 
ject ; and first we may instance what may be 
called “new material ;”"—for example, the produe- 
tions of the Indurated Stone Company, the in- 
jected stone by Barrett’s patent, the Tamworth 

ricks, those {from the Poole Conpeny, the iron 
slag, hose applied to pipe uses, the serpentine, 
arid the artificial stones and terra-cottas : all 
these are either new as building materials, or, 
not being new, are in so new a form a 
to be entitled to be considered in that ligt. 
We may then examine the contrivances of 
mechanical ingenuity or construction,—tke pro- 
ductions with which utility in its simplest sense 
has more to do than art ; and then those contri- 
butions which are complete in themselves, like 
the beautiful decorations of M. Remon, in the 
elaborate chimney-piece contributed by Mr. 
Collmann. 

First, then, the new materials. Perhaps 
nothing comes so distinctly under this head as 
the transformation of sand, loam, or chalk, into 
hard and endurable stone, by the Tunbridge 
Company; and the other process of Messrs. 
Barrett, by which a soft stone becomes hard as 
marble, and capable of receiving a polish. 

The Tunbridge Company indutate any soft 
stone by soaking it in a solution of chemically- 
prepared gas tar and resin ; and they had several 
specimens so prepared in our last Exhibition. 
Since then, however, they have extended their 
patent to preparing an artificially-compressed 
stone : thus sand, loam, gravel, being thoroughly 
dried and mixed with the solution upon a hot- 
plate, all ready for use, may be préssed into the 








tog it will be as well, and it is as important, 
t you should be as fally sensible of all the | 
apparent efforts which, in their way, are as | 
wey of study and attention. | 
t was well that we began with the higher | 
matter, but wé cannot have a more appropriate 
Subject for consideration at this our last meet- 
ing for the season, than practical. evidences like 
i of whatma: bedoneinsomeof the subsidiary 
ranches of building operation ; and some little 
explanation of the means employed in different 
oe tes must tend to increase our respect for the 
Tprise, talent, and industry of the inven- 
“yes Nor let it be sup osed that this subject 
cot - which the publié at large have little 
att » OF one exclusively for the architect’s 
reir Kone only. Why should it be left to the 
to ct to suggest, im evéry case, the applica- : 
n of this or that new material or contrivance ? 
By not, while you .désire the -best design he 
Sve, request him also to apply the newest | 


mould, and in half an hour the bracket, moulding, 
piece of ornament, or whatever it may be, is 
pag oe and formed in a hard stone. 

e 


new additions to your comforts and daily en-| character. The manufacturers lay much stress 
oyment of living,—you will open the door to aj upon the value of the 
ost of inventions and improvements ready and suggest that for almost a 


glaze, bat I would 
purposes, except, 
eed, when absolutely imme: in water, the 
lazed tiles or bricks are most available for 
architectural purposes. F 

Nor need the Poole Company consider it an 
additional recommendation to their excellent 
material, to say that theit bricks are made to 
resemble stone, or may be-marbled, after all 
that has been said and written these few years 
past about truthfulness in material and -pro- 
priety of application. Let the bricks be bricks, 
and neither stone nor marble, and the co 
will find that the article will become of i 
more extended use. A study of the design by 
Mr. Chambeflain, of Birmingham, Mr. Gray, of 
Buckinghem-street, and others in the exhibition, 
will show that bricks are wanted to look-like 
themsetves, and that they may be used much 
bette and more easily in that way than if madle : 
to Amitate marble or stone, which they: nevér 
cin do, if their necessary use in small pieces 


were the only obstacle. 


In those artificial stone productions, also; 
where the forms are obtained by compression 
in a mould, an imitation of carved stonework 
would appear inadvisable, since there can be no 
under-cutting in relief, and a result is obtained 
which in really carved work would not be tole~ 
rated. On the other hand, the font of the F 
Company looks precisely as if it was copi 
from a framed work of wood: it cannot but occa- 
sion regret if we feel that the care and ingenuity 
expended are guided by wrong canons of taste, 
and have found a wrong direction, aren 
where the things themselves are so excellent; 
Let it be remembered in the matter of ornament . 
also, that too little is in every case better than'too 
much ; and to quote Mr. Fergusson’s admirable 
Handbook of Architecture, —“ All materials 
are nearly equally good when used honestly, 
and for the purpose for which they are best 
adapted, and all become bad either wien used 
for a purpose for which they are not appropriate; 
or when one material is used in the place of 
another.” Form should always be the clue by 
which bodies and their properties should be 
known,—a rule illustrated, all through the ki 
dom of nature; for as Mr. Digby Wyatt ob- 
serves, “ Never does a flower look like a piece 
of metal, or a piece of timber like arock.”’. 

The bricks from Mr. Arnold of Tamworth, 


ssrs. Barrett's process is similar in some} are chiefly noticeable for hardness and. ‘great 
respects, sulphur or some bituminous solution |strength: for paving, curbs, and such pur- 


being employed in the. same way, and injected 


poses they would appear valuable additions 


by exhaustion of air. The stone is then rubbed |to similar materials; but the colour’ of the- 


like marble, and afterwards polished; and the 
advantages are an increase of strength and 





specimens wouid appear to interdict their use 
ornamentally. The inventor, however, . adver- 


durability. And of equal interest is the artificial tises the material in blue, red, or strawbé 

stone of Messrs. Ransome, which is made from| colour; and I am told that Mr. Arnold is 
grains of sand, limestone, marble, or of any! making chimney, and if so, there must be a 
similar material, and which becomes an in-class of goods of firmer texture than we. have 


dissoluble, impervious mass, when cemented | seen. 


The cost of production is moderate, and 


together by what is in fact a solution of glass, the machinery may produce any number of 


after exposure in a kiln. 


The solution is made patterns, as a change of dies is all the altera- 


of flint, dissolved in a caustic alkali (soda, tion necessary. 


or potash), at a much higher temperature, 


The material brought again into notice by the 


in close boilers or cylinders: when mixed with Lizard Serpentine Company, is of great beauty, 


the partiéles alluded to, it is moulded, dried and deservi 


much attention, and 1s now to 


and burnt to a red heat, and the material has; had in large blocks, of 10 or 12 feet in length, 
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“The upper strata of the serpentine rocks are 
Hound to be brittle and unsound, and the 
energies of this company have been directed to 

; ing the stone from a considerable depth, 
where the defects apparently nearer the surface 


stone is used in the external walling, 
at the Lizard, in a rough state, where it has stood 
_Ahe test of climate for some centuries. Nor was 
~ it unknown nearer home, though it seems to have 
,@got into disuse after the early part of the last 
century. We find the serpentine introduced in 
a chimneypiece, in — Court Palace, of a 
Mark colour, and the polish more perfect 
By gt ant marble. I must allude to 
.# most interesting set of contributions from 
Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, which were 
‘, sent to these galleries, and afterwards with- 
om \tawn in consequence of the discovery of great 


im, provements in the production. The invention 
oon, sisted in melting a basaltic stone, similar to 
.that..0f the Giant’s Causeway, and running it 
, atom, ‘Oulds; and it was found that the stone 
made to take in this way any re- 
_-quiredis tm. The rapid cooling, however, at 
. First. allo "ed, converted the material into a 
but it was soon discovered that 
left the character of the stone 


«ould «he 


. - 1 
Species of m 98) 
: -f@ Slower pros ‘€85 


, ‘am, 1 it has been applied to the orna- 
mentation of he,'8e8 in some instances already. 
' The chief objectic.2 was the colour, opaque and 
which rendered painting age effect, assists to 
‘mecessary ; and it:wa %; I believe, in consequence 
. -by wri “ich a-pleasant and agree- 
_ able tint could .be :giy en, that the specimens 


1 


black .almost, ‘ana 
. of some 


were withdrawn. 


“Messrs. Waithman'’s hos. ©, Piping is undoubt- 


. ledly a. new ,applieation. Ut is for 
similar to the leather hose, w.ith whic ; 
all acquainted, but is not half t. he price, and is, 

besides, lighter and less bulky, th © best quality 
of 2-inch hose costing only 2s. per’ yard. Not 

enly for ships, fire-engines, and ,Ut-of-door 
purpoves, is this hose..applicable, bu. * also for 

i i purposes and for some othe.tS, for 

awhich as ptability might certainly have. been 

— overlooked. us, it has been used in the 
‘ application of paint or colour to the front ot 4 

house in this way :—a reservoir of the paint or 
wolour is set on the parapet, and the workman 
mses a hollow brush connected therewith, b 
‘means Of a length of the half-inch hose; an 
the consequence is, that he works away with a 
mever-ceasing supply; and if he stays to look 
2bout him, we may ine he will very speedily 
nmake a mess of it. The same thing has been 
done by connecting with the nearest water 
supply a similarly-made brush—a mop, for 
earriage-washing—by which there is a constant: 
ssupply of water, and the sand or grit is con- 
‘Yinually driven out of the mop, and the carriage 
as thoroughly washed, and not scratched. I 
‘have not heard that the domestic scrubbing- 
‘brush has been fitted with this article, but it 
would be, I dare say, equally easy. 

Mr. Magnus’s enamelled slate, and Mr. Min- 
ton’s files, are of such acknowledged excellence 
that it appears unnecessary to make any obser- 
wations upon them. I believe the process by 
‘which the slate is enamelled is a secret: the 
olour is, however, applied by a great heat, and 
‘boomes permanent. 

‘* Mr. Minton’s inlaid encaustic tiles are a 
ies of mosaic, the pattern being inlaid with 
‘clay : his Venetian tiles are made from pow- 
Wered and coloured clays compressed in metal 
dies: the pieces are cemented together at the 
back, and the indented tiles, covered with 
enamels in different colours. 
’ "Tbe iron slag, melted again and turned into 
moulds, deserves consideration. 
‘ Among the contrivances of mechanical inge- 
* ‘mility, there are, perhaps, none marked with a 
> more common-sense adaptation than those by 
Wr. Jenni Mr. Botten, Mr. Pierce, Mr. 
bar iro Mr. Moore, and Messrs. Bunnett. 


Jennings’s improvement upon the ordi- 
wary drain-pipe, by which the pipe can be got 
Pia cpap 
as also his cistern-valve an -trap, 
‘are excellent, and, like all simple all gunk 
things, occasion surprise that they were never 

t of before ; and, indeed, there is hardly 
my contribution from this exhibitor without 
weumience of thought and care, and well deserving 


urposes 
we are 





attention ially the sanitary contrivances.* 
Almost as much may be said of Mr. Botten’s con- 


Bunnett’s contributions are worthy of all praise, 
as are also those of Mr. Moore. Messrs. 
Bunnett’s revolving iron shutter has the pecu- 
liarity of rolling either way ; that is, it may be 
shut down either inside or out. The shutter is 
an example of the assistance afforded by powerful 
and accurate machinery, which turns up the 
edge of each slip of iron with such acc 
that when slid endways into each other, a per- | E; 
fect hinge throughout the entire length is|em 
formed, working quite smooth and easy ; and 
the pieces of iron are at the same time inter- 
locked so effectually, that the laths will rend 
across the centre rather than separate. 


situation. 


exactly as now. 
was to 


Before we examine the artistic 
complete in themselves, there is a 
tributions which comes half-way between thes 
and those last alluded to,—things complete 4, 
far as they can be, independent of their fing 


—a 


dent, and the additional cost is so nominal 
I should think no one would ever use any are 


tributions, and especially of Underhay’s Patent | old bond, which, as uently appli : 
tor. Upon siatilar prac Messrs. | as well be omitted heedion v seni, ment 


of con. 


Thus Mr. Leake contributes some specimens 
of leather hangings, in use among the ancien} 
tians—for I believe there is a specimen of 

leather of 900 B.c. in the British 
Museum, and which was very 
the two last centuries, though not then treated 
The mode then adopted 
prepare the leather by hand, anj 
into moul 


prevalent jn 


to challenge criticism than Mr. Pierce; and 


those of a larger character, wt are equally 
good, and deserving of commendation. e 
are all upon the principle of using fire-bric 
lumps as the medium for conducting the 


for consumption, instead of using an iron 
surface, which also warms the air in the 
room without seeping up any supply of fresh 
warmed air, so desirable and conducive to health, 
and which also, by creating what is called a 
revent draughts. 
Mr. Magnus’s stove is similar to Mr. Pierce’s 
in principle, but he employs no iron at all, not 
even for the outer casing, using instead the 
enamelled slate, which, perhaps, gives him some- 
what the advantage, so far as appearance is 
concerned. 
So long as Mr. Pierce confines himself to the 
common-sense utility of his inventions, we can 
applaud and admire his industry and talent, but 
is there not apparent a want of right guidance 
where the article is made to leave its simplest 
form, and to receive some moulding for artistic 
effect? We may give an unqualified and un- 
questioning approval to the cheap portable oven, 
sold for 15s. and which strikes us as being as 
good as it is pn # while the handsome grate 
‘im its ma of baster, with its vases and 
s, hield, and the iron' chimney-piece in the other 
rou. ™, copied from one in stone, in spite of all 
the 1, hour bestowed upon them, excite a feeling 
not precisely a pleasurable or satisfactory one. 
How is u.his? Is it the absence of that utili- 
tarian feel.'ng enlarged upon by Mr. Petit in 
his lecture,.—@ forgetfulness of the maxim he 
laid down, that “original purposes must not be 
overlooked in t.he slightest degree.” 

There is perhasps no class of manufacture so 
much in want of xprovement in design as the 
ordinary stoves in common use. 

M. Chappuis’s daylight reflectors are well 
known to be devised upon sound principles, and 
to answer their purpose. The recent improve- 
ments consist in silver-plated surfaces, instead 
of using leaf silver for this purpose; and the 
uae of metal, instead of glass, for the silvering, 
is another improvement. Some of the reflectors 
exhibited are also contrived to obviate the 
dazzling effect of refracted light, by filling the 
reflecting surface with numberless concavities | 
and convexities, so as to soften the light, and 
diffuse it at different angles. In the gas reflec- 
tors, the former mode of using copper plated 
surfaces is done away with, and a combination 
of crystal with silver-plated copper is used in 
such a manner as to exclude air from the sil- 
vered surface, and at the same time permit the 
glass to expand;when heated. Many thousands 
of these useful articles have been sold within 
the last three or four years, and a great addition 
to comfort obtained in numberless instances. I 
hope, however, we shall never see any new 
buildings designed with so little regard to the 
exigences of situation as to render any such 
assistance n A reference to the eleva- 
tion of some houses erected at Maidstone, in 
Messrs. Ashpitel and Whichcord’s large draw- 
ing; or to Mr. Waterhouse’s building at Man- 
chester (63), will show that it is perfectly easy 
to do away with all obstructions to light. The 
merits of Mr. Tyerman’s hoop-band are so evi- 








* We would add a strong expression of our own good opinion 
of Mr. Jennings’s improved Drain-pipes. The arrangement is 


No exhibitor has come forward more boldly 
whether we take his small stoves at 11s. 6d. or 


heat of the fire, and to warm the fresh air 


without machinery, pressin ds, 80 
as to give the required form, with small 
wooden tools, which, when dry, was coated 
over with silver leaf, and then lacquered t 
produce a gold colour. Now, however, science 
io 8 in, and, with the assistance of steam to 
soften the leather, metal moulds to receive it, and 
hydraulic pressure, we get not only the patterns 
suitable for hanging, but also cornices, brackets, 
and other wooden and stone forms, into which 
the leather is forced,—a species of application 
which our forefathers were saved, for want of 
knowing better. Messrs. Jackson’s most - 
lent productions in papier-maché are somew: 
akin to the leather manufactures, and are of 
great perfection as to workmanship. I under. 
stand the large is similar to some that 
have been put up in St. George’s Hall, at Liver. 
po and it may perhaps be asked, how is the 
loctrine of truthfulness and honesty, so much 
insisted on, to be applied to productions s0 
meritorious in themselves as these P are such in 
all cases to be rejected? By no means. And 
—speaking altogether in ignorance as to how 
or in what part of St. George’s Hall the ip 
exhibited is used—if I say that, in such a 
building, to my mind, the introduction of such 
a figure in such a material is inapplicable and 
dishonest,—since the character of the building 
would lead a spectator to believe that stone or 
marble only would be used, and would be suit- 
able, perhaps,—I illustrate the distinction as 
clearly as I can,—while at the same time there 
are thousands of situations where an imitation 
of statuary, in a subordinate composition, would 
be perfectly legitimate, as the reality of the 
imitation would never be suspected, could never 
be questioned, and would please and satisfy. the 
eye by reminding of the original type. . And 
something of this would apply to Mr. Kershaw's 
imitations of woods and marbles, which are 9 
very beautiful, that one is led to suspect that 
they would cost as much to produce as a veneer 
of the real material. a 
To pass on to the excellent actions i 
oon mosaic, by Mr. Stevens: We have 
eard already from Mr. Fergusson; how the 
Assyri used a mosaic composed athe | 
cones, three or four inches long, coloure 
Sy at hes ote 
un ed an im in the e 
seta and = have Foard from Mr. 
Scharf a description of the Roman mosalt, 
where the whole pattern is made of very small 
pieces, in opposition to the Florentine me 
in which were used pieces as large as could be 
¢ with convenience. ‘Fhese mosaics were 
ormed of gems, marbles, or coloured stones, 
inlaid ina slab of marble; but there is alsos 
Roman mosaie of glass, in which, a flat mg 
surface being prepared and overlaid with 
a or the pattern is drawn ay we Plast 
an s spaces being scoo » On 
one, are filled in with cement, and the tesser® 
of glass, or in, are pressed im. 
Stevens’s process is somewhat analogous; 
he uses glass altogether, and as geometric pat- 
terns only are used, there is much less 6 
pense. Mr. Stevens, however, although he has 
not gone beyond this method hitherto, 1s. 
willing to work out any more complicated 
designs as are found in ancient speormens; 
it is, perhaps, surprising that so excellent, last. 
ing, and tasteful a method of decoration is nd 
applied more . At the church of All 
Saints, Notting-hill, erected under the $ 4 
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Jet into the Bath stone spandrils of the cleres- 
tory windows, aries carrera similar 
plications in our church interiors. e pro- 
ctions of the Ladies’ Guild are also a species 
of mosaic, but beneath, instead of on the sur- 
face, the paper is inlaid in patterns, though 


sometimes ted. 

Messrs. Hart's many contributions are worthy 
of attention; and as an example of design ap- 
plied to common things, I may mention the 
coal-plate, by their foreman, Mr. Ash. Only 
let it be once acknowledged that nothing is too 
insignificant to be treated with some feeling of 
art, and we shall soon have a universal improve- 
ment in things more important. 

Messrs. McLauchlan and Mr. Simpson have 
evidently studied to unite excellence of design 
founded upon architectural models, with excel- 
lence of workmanship. Messrs. McLauchlan’s 
looking glass details, and the carved panel, 
are of early Gothic character; and they have 
adopted a method of ornamenting the gilt 

Jain surfaces, with burnished patterns, which 
is in itself a far better plan than the more com- 
mon method of burnishing members of mould- 
ings only, or the prominences of ornamental 
work, by which the general design is often much 
confused. This mode of ornamentation by two 
shades of brilliancy, at the same time making 
the outline df ypicm with an engraved line, 
is undoubtedly capable of great development 
and variety. 

- Mr. Simpson has also carefully followed the 
ala within = reach, - the purpose of 
ucing paperhangings to harmonize in desi 
with medieval arediitectaie. There is in os 
proper flatness of treatment, and the colours 
are quiet and mostly well contrasted, and the 
introduction of crests and initials is undoubt- 
pa. sppsoptiate: These manufacturers are 
ently in earnest, and deserve to succeed. 

The tiles by Mr. Brown, of Surbiton-hill, 
and the porcelain baths by Mr. Finch, in one 
piece, are both good, and we are indebted to 
the Vieille Montagne Zinc Company for an 
improvement in the mode of applying zinc to 
roofing purposes—by which the usual boarding 
is omitted: the rafters form the rolls, and the 
metal receives, through the short distance be- 
tween the rolls, the additional strength derived 

m corrugation. 

Mr. Winston gave us an explanation of the 
method of painting and enamelling upon glass, 
but we have in Messrs. Bowden’s contributions 
-m article of much peg brilliancy, and in 

which the effect is got by cutting, somewhat in 
the manner of the Bohemian glass, the patterns 
= ground out with a stone wheel, after 
Which a wooden one is applied to produce the 
— It is a peculiarity in the manufacture 

t the entire design is almost altogether left 
to the workman: he has no drawing, nothing 
but a dab or two of whitening on the glass; 
and if we were to ask him to sketch or draw 
his pattern, he would be wholly unable to do it, 
in spite of the precision with which he draws 
and works with his wheel. 
Poon va oi present mee Be may note the 
es of carving and modelling: those b 
Mr. Taylor, being models of gee te details 
of a bookcase, are good, and lead us to believe 
that the work from which they are taken is 
worthy of its designer, Mr. J. k. Colling, 
for so many years devoted his stalk 
attention to foliages, and so successfully. here 
Is also much ps in Mr. Phy s model, 
called the “ Heavenly Chorus.” Second, how- 
ever, to nothing in these rooms is Messrs. 
umann and Davis’s carved oak mantelpiece, 
designed by Mr. Collmann. We know that in 
Many cases recently, foreign carvers and artists 
have been employed; and while there is now a 
Very fair amount of talent available among the 
ish stone carvers, we have here a produc- 
tion in wood carving entirely by English work- 
men: the work as we see it is precisely as it 
left by the chisel, and has not been 
ched with sandpaper: the ornaments are 
pte) them affixed, but the whole is cut out 
of M. solid oak. And while the workmansbi 
“tessrs. Collmann and Davis is worthy of all 
Praise, they deserve further credit for having 
given us a specimen which is not of a Gothic 
of » 88 an evidence that there is no want 


who 
and 


talents to a class of work which has lately 
become very un 


contributions come under the head of the 
works of art complete in themselves. It is 
gratifyi 
to exempli 
and as f 
there are but few remarks to make of an ex- 
planatory character. 


nut. 
of the period of Louis XV. in the style of 
Watteau. Those to the right are in the style 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, corre- 
sponding with the style of the Adams in this 
country, but with much less stiffness and 
tenuity; the distinctions so nicely kept up, 
the wa 

ness of 
and in good taste, show that M. Remon is 


as he shows himself to be practically. 


M. Remon’s and Messrs. Galli and Cotti’s 


to see an exhibitor take such 
his talent as M. Remon has 
the object of this inquiry is not criticism, | t 


The centre panels are in the Renaissance 


The panels to the left are in the manner 


in which the extravagance and ugli- 
these styles of art are kept subdued 


as much a master of his subject eos 
sa 
further exemplification of these styles, reference 
should be made to the exquisite drawing by 
M. Prignot, who gives us the interiors of two 
rooms, carried out entirely, and both of which 
are designed in the same tasteful, judicious, 
and careful manner, and above all with a view to 
harmony, between the furniture and the archi- 
tectural decorations themselves—a thing now, 
alas ! hardly ever thought of. 
Messrs. Galli and Cotti will, I hope, have 
succeeded in calling such attention to their 
fresco painting, as will lead to a trial of it 
being made; for, as the material is non-absor- 
bent, it would appear to be especially applicable 
to a city like this, where so much coal is burnt, 
and where all porous materials become of one 
black hue, for it is externally that Messrs. 
Galli and Cotti wish their workmanship applied, 
and stipulate only that it should be done be- 
tween the months of April and August, or even 
in September, if the painting face the south. 
Although the colours in use are few, compara- 
tively, great scope is afforded an artist con- 
versant with the material; and with fair usage 
the work, if properly done, is everlasting, and 
requires only an occasional washing with plain 
water to restore it to its pristine beauty. 
Enough has, however, I hope, been said to 
show you how extensive is the interest that 
must attach to the art of architecture, and to 
all the multitude of manufactures, applications, 
sciences, and inventions connected with it. 
There is no view of the question you can take 
up, no direction in which you can turn, without 
being met with countless subjects of inquiry— 
numberless sources of enjoyment : take it in its 
highest and most abstract sense as a high art, 
or in its most practical feature of building con- 
structions, as your particular turn of mind may 
lead, and you will find a never-failing food for 
study, never-ending opportunities for mental 
exercise, perpetual additions to attract your 
attention. 


At the close of Mr. Edmeston’s interesting 
observations, which included an appeal to the 
ladies to help them in earnest next year, some 
notes on the articles exhibited, forwarded by 
the Council of the Institute of Architects, at 
the request of the Committee of the Architec- 
tural Exhibition, were read; and then, with a 
cordial vote of thanks to the committee and to 
the various lecturers, the proceedings termi- 
nated. 

The notices sent by the Council were brief 
expressions of opinion. We extract some pas- 
sages likely to be useful to exhibitors by giving 
assurance to the public :— 

4. Wilshere’s Substitute for Paint.— The 
stain is agreeable, well toned, and allows the 
natural grain of the wood to be seen through it : 
there may be a doubt whether the varnish can 
really be depended on as a protection against 
the weather. 


article is said to be moderate m 
probable action of fire on the 
should be considered, even 
atmosphere may 
catalogue. 
— altogether satisfactory. 
one ; 


Appears good for domestic purposes, 
sonable in cost. 


B. Looker),—Are apparently good. 
tilation , 
class of dwe 


way Oe ee 
ples; while in others, the apparent imitation of* 


ing that 

be resisted as descrited in the- 

The cast work is. not considered! 

6. The Glazed Bricks and Coloured Tiles of 

he Poole Cape show a meritorious 
ure ; 


in the manufac but they are expensf 
13. Serpentine Marble —Th Lineal Celepieiis 
exhibit well-prepared specimens. It is to be 


style, and an oak ground has been chosen as hoped that the same care in stopping. and 
being suitable, and because cabinet furniture | polishing is bestowed on larger articles made te. 
was during that period mostly of oak and wal-| order. 


14. Ornamental Cut-Glass' (Bowden’s).— 
rea-— 


Green Slate from Carnarvon (not numbered)- 


—Has good colour; is apparently of good 


giving a metallic ring on bemg s 


wg H c 
and admitting of being cleft in moderately thick 
slabs: it is desirable to know the resalés of 
experience as to its durability. 


20. Papier-Maché and Carton Pierre (Messrs_. 


Jackson’s),—Is a beautiful material; suecess-- 
fully applied to ca: 


out an artistic design. 


ells (by W. L. er),—- 


98. Models of 


Exhibit a clever method of hanging them ; bat: 
it is desirable to know how the cast-iron cage, 
&c. may stand the test of a lengthened trial om 
a large scale. 


29. Hollow Bricks, &c. and Brickwork (by: 
e effected in the humble, 
lings is very desirable 


te -s to 
35. Magnus’s Enameled Slate Chimmey- 


piece and Stove.—Apart from the clever muita 
tion of porphyry, 

combination o 
rooms, &c. in this article. 


advantages 


are: perceived in the: 
the two aver he i 


of warming 


41. Paper-hangings (Simpson).— Some are 
i) dpperialiy copied from old exam- 


encaustic tiles is to be regretted. 

42. Bunnett’s Tnteloeking Shutters, Zo=— 

are ingenious contrivances, but require care zm. 
their application. 
44, Italian Roof-tiles (by B .— The 
manufacture is good ; but the affectation of age. 
attempted to be given by the green colour mmsé 
be objected to. 

45. Botten’s Patent Regulator and Water-. 
closets.—On the whole, good ; are useful where- 
it is required to regulate strictly the supply of. 
water to the pan; but inconvenient w. it 
may be Moret to discharge more water througlie 
it. The other articles are ingenious. 

47. Indurated Stone (Barrett’s patent). — 
The question arises whether dependance eam be- 

laced on the permanent condition of stone se 
eated.—[It certainly ‘deserves atrialf = 

48. Artificial Stone (from See fa a 
experience of thirty odd years proves the dura- 
ba . - —_ Tap (D j 

50. Self-acting Lever Tap (Davis’s)—appears.. 
ingenious, thongh cohaulal complicated. 

54. Baths and Fittings (Finch)—3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
(tiles)—are well known and useful. The 
items under this number appear 

55. Gas and Day-light Reflectors.—Are very 
useful where there is a deficiency of natural 
light. The latter are very serviceable. Some 
method of rendering them in unison with the 
architecture of the building in which they are 
introduced may be considered desirable. 

In designing furniture, whether mediaval oz 
modern, convenience and applicability to the 
purpose should not be lost sight shar 
unnecessary angles and projections should be 
avoided. 

Fresco paintings on walls are becoming more 
appreciated, where their durability can be des - 
pended on, and their execution may not occasion . 
greater comparative outlay than other metheds 
of decoration. Should the specimens 
combine these advantages, a very desirable 
means of improving the appearance of our 
rooms will be placed at the disposal of archi- 
tects. 

The iron and brass work in the. third room 
does not display much novelty: the brass 
pears to be better designed than the ira 





5. The Indurated Natural Stone (of Tun-! 


bri Wells Co.).—Must be valuable where | 








Superior workmen ready to devote their 





stone cannot be readily procured ; and this ' 





may be remarked, that sharp unn alee 
should be avoided in all articles aaa te ba 


handled in constant use. Exception must. be 


















96" 


taken to the design and painting of the poree- 
lain. finger- 


Tn conclusion, the Council of the Institute 
of British Architpots must not omit to ex- 
press their opinion as to the advantage to 








architects, manufacturers, and the public _gene- | 


rally, which is likely to arise from periodical 
‘exhibitions, such as the present, of materials, 
es copa and caibay comnerees veh 
architecture, vending eep up a fair spiri 
of emulation per e eee hy and con- 
ducing to the-development of structural science 
in combination with artistic design. 








“THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY’S CHARGES. 
Corres of Treasury minute, dated the 6th 

February, 1854, and 29th January, 1856, have 

been issued, with regard to the claims of Sir 

Charles Barry for services connected with the 

building of the New Palace at Westminster. 

This sets forth, that on the 26th mg es the 

following offer was made to Mr. ite, as 

acting for Sir C. Barry, with a view finally to 
settle all questions as to commission, measure- 
ment, and all other claims up to October 2nd, 

1853, to which date the closed accounts ex- 

tended, Sir C. Barry, it should be said, having 

put in various claims for extra payment over 


andjabbve his commission :— 


“). That a commission of three per cent. should be 
allowed on the entire outlay of 1,506,845/. up tothe 
2nd October, 1853. 

2. That a remuneration for measurement upon the 
whole of the works included in that outlay should be 
paid at the rate of one per cent. 

8. That those commissions should cover all de- 
mands of every kind whatsoever for the past, the ser- 

"vices for warming, lighting, and ventilating alone 
excepted, which should be dealt with separately, and 
4.their own merits. 

4. That the remuneration of Sir Charles Barry for 
the future should be fixed at— 


Three per cent. commission on the outlay as archi- 
tect, and one per cent. for measurement upon all 
‘works to which measurement applies; and that no 

iture, &c. should in future be furnished by Sir C. 
wry, except by the special order of the Treasury. 

After numerous further interviews and discussions 
with Mr, White, that gentleman, on the part of Sir 
Charles Barry, declined the terms of settlement thus 
offered, and pressed again the claims for the extra 
services performed. 

‘My Lords having again referred Sir C. Barry’s 
claims for a report to the Board of Works, and having 
very carefully reviewed the whole case, continue to be 
of opinion that the terms herein stated are not only 

* faix, but liberal; that they include all remuneration 
to which Sir C. Barry is justly entitled for the ser- 
vices he has performed ; se that. they could not 
eyed the same consistently with their duty to the 

UDC. 

. Considering, moreover, that the matter has gone 
on for nearly twenty years without any distinct un- 
derstanding being arrived at, notwithstanding the 
efforts of every successive Board of Treasury to do 
so, my lords are of opinion that it is inconsistent 
with the public interests that it should be any longer 
delayed ; and they therefore, as far as they are con- 
cerned, must record these terms as their final decision 
axpon the questions at issue. They are pleased, con- 
sequently, to direct that no further payment be made 
on account, until a final settlement of the past, and 
an agreement as. to the future, are concluded.” 


Sir Charles Barry has since published a state- 
ment, showing that when he first entered upon 
his duties in 1837, it was with the understand- 
ing that the usual commission of 5 per cent. 
would be the amount of his remuneration; that 
after eighteen months he was informed of an 
order from the Treasury that, for certain reasons 
assigned, his remuneration was to be limited to 
a fixed sum of 25,000/. being nearly 10,0007. 
‘short of his stipulated commission, and that the 
same — of limitation was to be applied to 
all public buildings from that time. Kiguinet 
this decision Sir Charles entered a protest, 
which has never been answered or contested ; 
nevertheless, by the advice of his friends, he 

uiesced in the decision, upon condition that 

it should be reconsidered on the completion of 

a-considerable portion of the work, when he 

his belief that the injustice of such a 

uction from his legitimate claims would be 
manifest. 


Ss 


THE BUTLDER. 
That owing to a great cxtensiols of the 
, and numerous c » samctioned 

* commended ’ Paxkiamentary committees 
|jnerease in the value of :materials, 
| causes, thn. eels has» been grea 
\j im qui 
eran nd ite arrangement question 
| Tho Glovemsicnt bas tai: sSenk 
nullity of that 





i 


i time, abo 
fixed su 


cent. upon outlay, and a special recompense for 
the trouble and "iifficulties encountered by the 
architect in respect of the ing, ve’ 

and lighting arrangements of the i 
avoid further contention, butnotun ; 
in vain urged repeatedly a reference to arbitra- 
tion as the only fair and proper mode of deciding 
upon the various questions at issue, Sir Charles 





has been induced, at a very considerable sacri-| &. 


fice, to consent to the prineiple of remuneration 
now proposed, upon condition that certain 
extra services, not pertaining to his duties as 
architect of the new palace, and to which the 
proposed commission can have no reference, 
should be ized and recom either 
by a fixed sum, or at such an amount as might 
be determined by arbitration, to which proposi- 
tion, however, the Government has not. 


With respect to the appointment of the late 
Mr. Pugin, and to a.claim made by their Lord- 
ships for a set-off upon the architect's eommis- 
sion on account of moneys paid to him, Sir 
Charles points out that Mr. Pugin was not 
em upon any duties that devolved upon 
the architect of the new palace, inasmuch as all 
designs for that building had emanated from 
Sir Charles himself; but only as the superin- 
tendent of the wood-carving department, in 
carrying out the architect’s designs, to which 
— he was appointed by the Government at 
a salary. 

ya the mention made of the furniture in 
the minute, which, we are able ourselves to say, 
has led extensively to the very di 
inference that the architect had supplied it, in 
the way of trade, Sir Charles states that he had 
only been employed to make the designs for it, 
see to its being properly executed in accord- 
ance with the contract, and check the ac- 
counts. 

Sir Charles conceives that he hasa right to 
complain that the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury have constituted themselves 
the judges in their own case; that they have 
formed their decision y upon es parte 
statements, to which he is an entire ; 
that, while they are now paying at the least 
5 per cent. to all archi and engi 
independent practice for works of the plainest 
and most simple, although most expensive, cha- 
racter, they make the New Palace at West- 
minster, which undoubtedly is the most elabo- 
rate and complicated edifice in modern times in 
this country, the sole exception, and . propose 
not only to pay to its architect nearly 20,000/. 
less than his legitimate claims, but to deprive 
him of all remuneration whatever for many 
extra services not pertaining to his duties as 
the architect of the New Palace, and to which 
their offer of commission can have no refe- 
rence ; and, lastly, that their lordships have not 
acceded to a reference of the several questions, 
at issue, although Sir Charles has ge 
expressed his perfect readiness to abide by the 
verdict of such a tribunal. 

In the course of the correspondence which 
has been going on, Sir Charles, in reply to a 
statement from the Treasury that ‘‘my Lords” 
were acting On prepedonh, gave the followin 
list of public buildings, upon the cost of whic 
their respective architects had received 5 per 
cent. since the year 1832:—The British Museum, 


the General Post Office, the State Office, 
Whitehall Chapel, Westminster the Na- 
tional Gallery, the new front of i 


Palace, the Museum of Economic 
new Money Order Office (St. Martin’s. 


gy, the 
the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, St. Katherine’ 





Hospital hg = the and Gate. 
ways in 8, Kensington Tempo. 


baild- | Hi 
and | St. James’ 
and cther 


pean porate to the architeet from time to prevailed 


ngineers of | byil 


onses of Paxliament, Royal, 
 chihoaers teemase Loeb 
In seme e1 i 
a ts, &e Teappetie agar 
u accoun: , : 
that payment at the rate of 5 per cent. to the 
jerchitects of all public buildings has invariably 
been the rule of the Board of Works since the 
year 1832: prior to that 


tion of those architects who were for a time 
attached to the Board, who received 3 per cent, 
for certain understood reasons. — 

With reference to the additions and alters. 
tions made under the tirection of Mr. Nash, 
at Buckingham Pi... _ 
alterations under Mr. . ore, at the same build. 
ing, the remuneration received by these two 

en was not only at the rate of 5 per 
cent. but they were also relieved from all 


labour, cost, and responsibility as to measuring, 


As to the works at Windsor Castle, Gir 
Jeffery Wyattville was not only paid a 

of 5 seat. but he had: elso the same eclgt 
picoted hina an to measuring, &c. which ciz- 
eumstance, and not the payment to him of 
5 De at arr teetnadnte af the Ot 5, WAS, 28 
a a Treasury minute of the 6th October, 
1826, coasidered aa an equivalent for his 
journeys, and some other extras usually 


z t in lieu.of a charge 


residence assi to. him in the Castle, free of 
charge, during the. whole of the time he was 
employed upon the works of that building. In 
short, the payments made to the architects of 
the on ties and advantages which pia 
e immunities whic! 
enjoyed, constituted a remuneration fully | 
to 7 per comb.) 
Adee his own case, Sir Charles states that he 
has not only performed all the professional 
duties — Sir Jeffery Wyatville and Mr. Nash 
in 


called upon to take upon himself the labour 
and res 
ing elaborate schedules of prices, m 

and making up accounts amounting to n 
1,500,000/., and of adjusting disputed claims to 
a considerable extent, from which onerous 


he has had at least as 
greater, difficulties than 
with in carrying into 
new Palace at o th 
cessity of forming an artificial foundation in the 
river ; the limited clearances from time to time: 
of the site; 
ildi ften a work of much 


ifficulty and 


committees and other authorities, inv 


possibility, in consequence, of spending, upom- 
an average, more than 90,000/. per annum, by: 
which the works have now been in hand more 
than eleven years beyond the time originally 
assumed for the completion. 

The tone of the Treasury “ Minute ” through- 
out seems to us harsh unfair. We give 
following letter on the subject from am 


Y!those which have reached us from correspol- 


dents :— 

I am sure the profession generally willbe: 
much pleased. to i the firm manner in which 
Sir Charles Barry has asserted his claims 10; 
proper remuneration for his laborious services. 
| connected with the new Houses of Parliament.’ 
‘It is monstrous to suppose that a man of bis 
+ ability is to be denied the proper reward 
ow work of such extraordinary character. BY 
object, however, is to confirm Sir C : 
remarks in reference to the late Mr, Wey 
Pugin. That an, in a conversation wi 
me not long before hi ressed i 


. é : 7 7 “ - 
war ahin me tet artes reat 
under the: guidance of Sir O, Barry. 








time the same rule. 


end the. subsequent: 


iteets. Notwithstanding, pia. ce is 
arrangemen or journeys,’ 
Sir Jeffery had also the advantage af: bowing a 


ve-mentioned works, together with’ 


respect of Windsor Castle and: 
ckingham Palace, but in addition has been: 


ponsibility of making contracts, form- 


duties they were altogether exempt; and that: 
r 4 shy great, ye not much’ 
the ; 


o effect the works Re the: 
estminster, ee e ne-' 
the necessity of keeping up old’ 
danger—and constantly adding temporary ac 
cemmeebiaes: so that the sittings of Parliament. 
might not be interrupted ; the interference with - 
the progress of the works by parliamentary: 


numerous alterations and delays, and the im-’ 
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ee at the prevalent reports, which. attri- 
aunoy*tne. best portions of the design of the 
New Palace at Westminster to his skill. I had 
frequently spe — a mar 
eople in hi sition, and upon mentioning i 
i hement emphaticall ape the trath 
of the rumours, desired me to make the 
facts known wherever I could, adding some 
very complimentary remarks upon Sir Charles 
as an architect, and claiming for him that 
facility and readiness of design which he is 
known to possess. My intimacy with Mr. Pugi 
commenced while a pupil with his father, and I 
never knew a eae more ready to. give praise 
whete he thought it due, while at the same time 
he never ceased to denounce those who pre- 
tended to skill which did not belong to them. 
Bens. FERREY. 


as to Mr. in’s position 
egy ae the letter 


goa cnt 


addressed to us by that: gentleman some years | 8T° 
columns. 


ago, Which was printed in our 








ON THE APPLICATION OF PAINTED 
GLASS IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


A Few years ago I should not have ventured, 
in advocating a new system of glass painting, 
to have recommended any bat a very general 
conformity with aucient precedents, from the 
want of » material similar to ancient glass. But 
this desideratum has now been obtained, entirely 
by the skill and perseverance of some of my 
scientific friends, the — — of _— 
exertions is, perhaps, acknowledged by t 
— at citation on_the part of thove who 
at first were loudest in and ridiculing 
their discoveries. The si of this new 
material to the old is, however, so’ close, that 
wemay gather hints for it» ment from 
the works of the ancient ; 

-An extended acquaintance with ancient 
painted windows will convinve us that tlie 
uature sxid:execution of the design varied with 
the nature of the material employed. 

' In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
node of painting was of a kind admirably cal- 
culated to tell on glass so powerful in its local 
colour as the material then used. The form of 
the features and draperies was strongly marked 
with opaqué outlines, which, in fact, amounted 
to, and served as, the deeper shadows; and 
these were united ard softened with a shadow 
in half tint, roughly applied as a wash. The 

4 were also composed on a principle well 
suited to a stiff mosaic, The es, p in 
asingle line, were separated from each other, 
and insulated by a stiff-coloured b 
which means distinctiess was attained without 
the aid ‘of atmospheric effect. A somewhat 
similar mode ‘of treatment was practised in the 
ee Sree 

cated ki composition bein 
Ustially adopted, destructive of the former elses 
of p mg distinctness, in lieu of which no 

"The Séleedth oentuty. is distinguis 

e fitteenth century is distinguished by a 
far more delicate onis ot execution. The for- 


meér thick outlines were reduced to hairstrokes ; mis 


and carefully finished shadows, varying in depth, 
succeeded the monotonous wash of Foot ra in 
half a The gore of figures, too, were 

, a8 we see them i ordi intings, 
=< errs 


thirteenth centuries, in which there is little 
attempt to represent objects situated in more 
than a single plan i 
greater than that of the human figure. 


tury, as well as 
spent-in the passage from the flat to the rotund 
style of Ss sever we the change not — 
complete ti 

cen’ 


much with any intermediate types, but co 
our attention to the remains of painted glass 
belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth and to 
the sixteenth centuries. 


subject for examination, is the Me 
dow,—so called from its design, consisting of a 
series of panels or medallions, containing groups 
of figures, and embedded in an ornam 


¥|more immediately from the Greek than the 


e, having a thickness not 


tineiple, as I have said, was violated in the 
outteenth century; the whole of which cen- 
e whole of the fifteenth, was 


the second quarter of the sixteent 


Wer need not trouble ourselves, therefore, 


Of the twelfth or thirteenth century, the best 
dallion win- 


und. Iam not one of those accustomed to 
go into a fit ‘of enthusiasm at the sight of one 
of these windows, which, I suspect, owe their 

opularity, principally, to the unquestionable 
beanty of their individual tints; for they are 
often confused in composition, and o¢casionally 
exhibit an undue predominance of some parti- 
cular colour. I look upon them not as models 
for imitation, but only as affording the means of 
instruction, and hints for the achievement of 
something better suited to the requirements of 
the higher artistic knowledge and more fasti- 
dious taste of the age in other matters. 

On examination, we find, as I have already 
stated, the figures composing the group for the 
most part separated from each other, arranged 
in a single line, and cut out by the coloured 

and of the panel, which y is of deeper 

ue than the flesh or draperies, and is left un- 
ornamented, doubtless to avoid distracting the 
attention from the figures. figures are 
thus rendered distinct and effective,—at a dis- 
tance — to their size,—without the 
aid of a ery | background, and with but 
little assistance from light and shade. The 
frame or border of the panel, the ornament 
which fills the interstices between the panels, 
and composes the border which encircles the 
whole design, are all superficial in design. On 
looking at Roman work of the time of the Em- 

ire, and at the carved ivories which from 
hence form a continuous chain, illustrating the 
transition from the P 
timent in art, we perceive at once the influence 
under which the glass painters of the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries worked, and the classic 
origin of their ideas of art. And when we 
consider that all early Gothic art is derived 


Roman, we need not be surprised at the strong 
resemblance which exists between the draperies 
and ornaments of the glass paintings of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and those of 
the archaic, rather than the later Greek sculp- 
ture, the remains of which, lying chiefly im 
Asia Minor, might perhaps have been better 
known to the artists of Byzantium. 

A good deal of confusion and trifling criticism 
ight be avoided, if, in all our applications of 
painted glass to Gothic architecture, we should 
propose to ourselves,—not the following of any 
particular style, which can hardly fail to involve 
a following of certain defects, that had better 


now no hesitation whatever in recommen 
nineteenth-century 

twelfth or thirteent 
troduction as much as possible of the Greek 
element in the form of the ornament, as well as. 
nfine | in that of the draperies ; taking care, of course, 
to express in the figures true Christian. senti- 
ment, as we find that oe apie by the pesos 
of all Christian or any other painters. I laugh 
at the imputation of “eclecticism,” which suck: 
a recommendation is likely enough to provoke 
from persons igno i 
the word. For if this is eclecticism, it nrust. 
follow that Raffaelle himself was the most odious 


caused the het cr ge to be tried a few years: 
ago, of introducin i 

round part of the Temple Church, figures after. 
his | Greek designs 


into some windows im the- 


. The experiment was, no doubt 
made cautiously, and even timidly ; but its sue 


cess has been such, in the judgment of those 
best qualified to form an opinion, that I have 


, in. 
lass work ue 
cent 


designed for a 
building, the in- 


rant of the real meaning of 


of eclectics. That the recommendation, whiel 
is now of somewhat old standing, is not an‘im- 
eee one, has been lately proved to me by 
he sight of some cartoons, done by an artist, 
for some windows im one of the transepts of. 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

I really believe that the nearer our. glass 
paintings approach Greek excellence, the better 
the be found to harmonise with the ancient 
architecture of the twelfth and thirteenth-cen- 
turies. I use the term.“ ancient” architecture. 
advisedly, because I doubt if they would: be. 
found to harmonise so completely with moderm 
Gothic ; in which I wholly miss. that inexpres- 
sible vigour, and real feeling for high art, whieh 
are the natural result of honestly working up 


to a high standard, instead of idly d 

to a low model; and which most interesting. 
features, I am bound in common fairness to say, 
I recognise more or less fully in all 

edifices erected in the classic styles. 

In like manner we might advantageously 
borrow ideas from the antique in the arrange- 
ment of the groups, attendi particularly to 
Mr. a s hint, in his a Hse | 
on sculpture,—about affecting diago: 
avoiding perpendicular lines in the figures. The 
painting of the figures should of course be 
executed in the manner which the experience of 
the old glass painters has shown to be best 
suited to a dense, strug oumenes material, 
and they should be s 


ed so as to 
to the Christian sen-/rotund. For, in speaking of a flat “an I 


always mean an artistically flat one,—a style, in 
short, induced by the necessity of employing 
stiff colour, in which the skill of the artist is- 
evinced by conforming to unavoidable eondi- 
tions, and yet producing a good and effective 
picture,—not a style in which, from a want of 
artistic knowledge, every figure looks as.flat as: 
if it had been ironed out agaimst a wall. 

In the form and gene ents of the 
medallions, and of the entire window, ideas- 
might be borrowed from antique mosaics and- 
other work. Even Italian cei might show 
how the ground colours of the panels could be 
more varied than is ordinarily the case in 
medizval example ; care of course being taken. 
that a change in the ground colour should be 
followed by a corresponding e in the 
colouring of the ‘prow, which should almost 
always be either decidedly lighter or decidedly 
darker than the ground on which it is placed. 





be avoided,—but the attainment of real har- 





“some standing before the others. 
artist did not succeed in sepe~vting the figures 
from each other, and making his composition 
distinet, it was but from want of skill, not from 


mony between the new work and the old, 
architecture. 

If this be our aim, — unless, indeed, we are 
prepared to admit that the very defectiveness of | 


Mazution. In the sixteenth century, this object | old glass paintings is an element of such har- | 


Was fully attained; ouly, however, b 


: Aro &M0ré mony, in which case the sooner we get rid of 
Which the niekilfal application of the means | Gothic architecture the better,—we shall find 
© fifteenth century pos-' the present mode of estimating a new window, | harmonise with ancient architecture as well, 


—in proportion to its chauce of being mistaken 


G ° . ° * - 
lass paintings may, indeed, be divided into | for an old one,—only a mischievous guide, and 


two classes. The first where the mode of repre- 
sentation is conducted on ‘an artistically flat 
Rysmamene in a bas relief. The other, where 
eee oo Tt wend be too much to say 

ese different principles has 
always been consistently carried ut ie ancient 


paintings: The or flat principle, is 
indicated in the works of the Pvelfth and 





* Bee p. 71, ante, 


1s composed on the principle of ef 


shall learn, on thé contrary, to value its in-| 


Many of the pattern windows of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, which, like all other 
medieval pattern windows, are principally com- 
posed of white glass, are truly admirable in 
design, and could hardly be improved on. But 
there is yet a wide field for the invention of 
new patterns borrowed from the antique, and 
which, if carried out in a proper spirit, would 


and with the new picture windows probably 
_ better than the older patterns. 
Of course, all these remarks are made sub- 


_evitable nineteenth-century character, as one of ject to the employment of the new material. I. 


ith a view to ascertain how far we might 
succeed in attaining harmony between 
| Norman architecture and peed glass, by an 
attempt to work up to the high standard which 
influenced ‘the artists of the twelfth and thir- 
| teerith centuries, instead of working down to 
the level which they themselves attained, I 





its principal excellences. | 


ve alread 
which, as 


alluded to; a recommendation - 
have no sort of interest in the 


ate | matter, I may be allowed to make with a pure 


conscience. 

I shall offer but few observations upon the- 
nature of the glass paintings which seem most 
‘fit for the windows of a building of the fourteenth. 
century. It is true that deep-toned glass is a. 
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-e6meomitant of decorated architecture; but I 
‘qeestion much if a mass of such deep colouring 
as this glass wy oF ag is best adapted to a 
“window having mullions and t . A mass 
of deep dense colour always appears to me to 
eonfuse the more minute tracery. On the 
other hand, a window with mullions and tracery 
is apt to lose its breadth of effect, unless some 
general hue or design pervades, and so unites 
» the whole of the lights. For these 
reasons, { think that, upon the whole, the rich 
sea-green white pattern windows of the period, 
‘with cr without a row of coloured panels con- 
‘tatsing groups of figures running across the 
lower lights, produce the most satisfactory 
Meet. so, they afford an excellent guide. 
“ke patterns themselves are generally most 
‘ Seantiful, and it would not be easy to improve 
-aapon them. And the remarks I have already 
aisie upon the general treatment of medallion 
. , to be executed in a dense deeply- 
eoloured material, would be equally applicable 
te the panels of those designs. I need hardly 
@ronble myself to condemn the employment, in 
tke fourteenth century, often to the oppression 
af the poor figures beneath, of canopy work, 
which, like an architect’s geometrical drawing, 
-Gses not distinctly express the various plans 
‘aad projections of the design, but is found 
tharely to indicate them, even after a long and 
Raborious search. It would be hard to say, 
-wfex so many existing examples, that the use 
ad and canopies in painted windows, is 
mat mm strict aceordance with Gothic principles. 
Bat the only principle with which we are con- 
eerned, is that of good taste; and the use of 
designs, being in their nature incapable of 
adequate representation in a dense deepl 
eoloured a aed -_ of the re 
@entury, 1s only one of the many proofs of the 
decline of art which that phere: A Mfords. The 
Gothic architecture of the fifteenth and six- 
“teenth reer : 4 — = that it is = 
surprising to find the sixteenth-cent glass 
—— that have happened to be placed in 
uikdings of the fifteenth century agree so com- 
piettely with the architecture. Indeed, the 
lass paintings of both periods are alike in 
principle; the development of this principle, in 
‘the sixteenth century, constituting the chief 
difference between them. The old painted glass 
ef tse fifteenth century is pleasing, from its 
pearly lustre, the result chiefly of delicate 
shading and high finish; but the glass of the 
sixteenth century is as pearly, and in all other 
ts superior ; for which reason we may de- 
“~wote our attention to it. 
The works of the second quarter of the six- 
‘teenth century, in which I include both Gothic 
and Cinque-cento examples,—for the style of 
ernamont is but an accident, having no bearing 
on the geueral subject,—if considered as form- 
we Eig ectively a class of glass paintings in 
ich pictorial effect is aimed at, rather than a 
rick colleetion of brilliant tints, are so nearly 
‘ with its back 


in all their varieties, from the simple 

and of tapestry, to the 

-eomposition in which several planes of vision 
are represented, as in the fresco of the school of 
, and in some of the cartoons; that it 

seems almost superfluous to advoeate their study 
‘asmodels. A great many of these designs exist ; 
and a skilful artist will easily pereeive, and as 
easily avoid their defects. The finest are un- 
Geubtediy those in which, as in the cartoons, 
and other works intended to be executed in a 
material not favourable to a representation of 
depth, the figures occupy the immediate fore- 
— and constitute the most important 
of the picture ; the round being a 

mere accessory, composed,—uniess when the 
matare of the design or other cireumstances 
wequire that it should be oceupied with archi- 
éectaral forms,—of a light neutral blue glass, 
which, whether left all clear as sky, or par- 
tially covered with a landseape, by its sober 
colouring, relieves and throws forward the more 
positive colouring of the group. Itis important 
te observe that these, as well as the earlier glass 
moti are composed on the principle of a 
read sunshine effect, by which distinctness is 
attained without having recourse to any very 
exteaded mass of shade. Hence the brilliancy 
of these works, as compared with later examples, 
im which the opposite principle has been adopted 








of shading up to a point of light, and which in 
many cases leaves more them Coo half of the pic- 
ture,—not in transparent shade, as in oil t- 
ing, but,—on account of the different conditions 
of a glass re grating with a harsh, dry, 
heavy coat of dull colour. The expedients 
adopted to obtain a receding effect, when objects 
at different distances are represented in the 
background, are as simple as, and very analogous 
to, those used in the school of Athens. 

Having thus competed our remarks on the 
medieval styles, only a very few observations 
need be made on the nature of the glass painti 
most likely to harmonise with buildings in the 
Classic styles. 

. With regard to Palladian buildings, we have 
the Cinque-cento style ready made to our hands, 
the various designs of which more or less rich 
in colour, light or deep in tint, flat or receding 
in their design, would suppl ample hints for 
meeting any exigency of foal position or cha- 
racter of the surrounding architecture. 

With regard to Greek buildings, the ground 
has hitherto remained untrodden, and we are 
left without any practical guide. No one, I 
apprehend, would think of adopting the Byzan- 
tine expedient sof a pierced stone framework, 
even if such could be proved to be of classic 
origin. If we infer the proper style of glass 
paintings from an examination of antique works 
in fresco or mosaic, we shall be inclined to 
adopt a style light, gay, and lively in its colour- 
ing, like the Cinque-cento, and possessing little 
of the deep, solemn character of the glass paint- 
ings of the twelfth century, the material of 
which, as already stated, is almost identical 
with the glass of the ancient Greeks. The 

uestion is,—supposing that the Greeks had 

een gps reggae with the manufacture of window 
Blase, what sort of colouring would they have 

een most likely to have employed in their 
windows? If we think that they would have 
given the preference to cool, richly-coloured 

lass, the supposition may be reconciled with 
the different aspect-of the ancient mosaics, by 
considering that these works were composed of 
materials most of which are naturally of a ¢ < 
colour,—and that forming opaque surfaces, de- 
riving their effect from reflected light, they were 
not so suited to display deep or rich colour as 
an object that transmits light. The subject, it 
must be admitted, is one of considerable diffi- 
culty. If I mus¢ offer an opinion on it, I should 
incline to think that richly-coloured glass, repre- 
senting pictures in mosaic, such as those which 
have been already referred to, would prove 
most in’ harmony with the architecture, even 
though such treatment might have the effect of 
diminishing the apparent size of the building. 
Such is an outline of my views on this interest- 
ing subject,—views which, in whatever manner 
they may appear to have been stated, I can 
answer for it, have not been conceived in a dog- 
matic spirit. The shortness of time allowed 
has compeiled me to abstain from many kindred 
topics, and barely to allude to others, so that I 
have presented little else than the epitome of an 
argument. I can only hope that I have expressed 
it intelligibly. In conclusion, I will offer a few 
remarks on a subject, the consideration of which, 
as it is of very general — T have post- 
poned to the last. I allude to the vexed question, 
whether a pictorial design in glass should ever 
have a receding background, or transgress the 
limits of a single light in a window ? 

It cannot be denied that there is an abundance 
of ancient glass painting, having, or intended to 
have, receding backgrounds ; whilst of mers om 
extending beyond the limits of a single light, 
there is a series, commencing with the introduc- 
tion of the mullioned window. Those, there- 
fore, who argue in denial of either proposition, 
must make out that it impugns some principle 
of taste; for it is idle to say that it is opposed 
to any Gothic principle. 

It may readily be conceded that a receding 
background is incompatible with the use of a 
dense, richly coloured material, like that of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
But, unless it can be shown that no glass paint- 
ings, whatever be the principle of their compo- 
sition, can adequately represent depth,—and 
before we admit this, we must deny the evidence 
of our senses,—it seems to savour of ultra- 


medievalism to banish them from buildings into 








lived in 
to restrict the ty) 
ciently ciroaieadiiod by the conditions of glass 


painting, : : 

_ We may, I think, very fairly, and safely, con- 
tinue to prove to the world that we, at all 
events, do not profess to be wiser than our 
ancestors, until such time as our moder 
medisevalists have either produced some new 
variety of subjects, in all respects equal to the 
class they reject ; or else, retaining such class, 
have hit upon some new mode of treating it, 
which shall be as satisfactory as that atopted by 
the artists of the sixteenth century. | 

And with regard to the question of carrying 

a subject into more than one light, there are 
| persons, whose reputation for good taste 
would es Age a comparison with that of 
our medigvalists, who are unable to perceive 
the ill effect which they allege is produced by 
even a figure being cut through by a mullion. 


found that, if a sufficient quantity of the object 
separated remain on each side of the mullion, 
the ove passes across the mullion without —_ 
sensible of any interruption of the design. It 
is true that a confused effect will be produced 


does not lie on eac 
attract the eye across; and this, no doubt, is 
the reason why, in several Cinque-cento a 
where the head of the window is filled with a 
quantity of minute tracery, as in the windows 
of King’s College Chapel; no attempt is made 


the tracery. Every principle must be more or 
less confined in its application by circumstances ; 
but it is one thing to modify the application of 
a principle, and another to reject it altogether. 
And the rejection of the principle of carrying-a 
subject across several lights of a window would 
involve, equally with the rejection of — 
sitions having receding ee gees the furtht 

curtailment of the stock of subjects to which 
the choice of the glass painter is confined, 
without, as it seems to me, any commensurate 
result. Cuaries WInstoN.* 








CANNING-TOWN: 
A NEW LONDON DISTRICT. 


in which Me. Mare, he shipwright, has atte 
in which Mr. ‘ attl 
with Father Thames, and succeeded in — 
his engines and steam-hammers on a spot whit 
a few years was covered by every high 
tide. The establishment of this great manufac- 
tory, kept moving by the hands of 4,000 or 
5,000 people; the Victoria Docks, and other 
works which are in progress in this neighbour- 
hood, have led to the formation of a new town, 
unknown to the great mass of Londoners. 

Weall know the —— of planting large 
populations on ill-adapted lands, without m 
provision for that most important ts 
accumulated life, drainage ; and it might have 
been hoped that the sad effects in known i- 
stances would have led to the prevention of other 
similar mistakes. It is, however, not s0; 
on a part of the Plastow Marshes, not far from 
Mr. Mare’s shipyard, Canning-town has been 
commenced, without the provision of either 
proper roads or drainage. 

mn one side of the new town an earthen 

embankment dams off the water of the Bow- 
creek. The level on which all the houses are 
placed is below that of the ordinary half-height 
of the Thames. Standing near the iron 0 
which crosses Bow-creek, let us take a peep 
the scene which presents itself. Near at hand 


nt 





* We have received the following with reference to Mr. oe 
paper in our last:—“Sir: Mr. G. G, Scott, as a practitioner 4 
Gothic architecture, may feel sore at his views not being univer 
sally received. But I protest against his assertion, as unjust ran 
altogether fabulous, that I have been rendered hostile te 
movement’ by the illhumsur of certain foolish zealots, W peer 
| peevish misrepresentations I have had to correct. Although ro 
| of antiquarian pursuits, I have, in reser —_. say t= 

pre iq tavariably oppesed she > L 
the nineteenth century ; because, besides being utherwise bir 
| tionable, it appeared likely to lower the ped etd 
belief on the last point is corroborated by what I see contin’ ent 
I may add, that it is not likely that Mr. Petit should have 

the treatment I have experienced from these sriends 
_ of Mr. Scott, since he has always concurred with me in laughing 





' 


a 





| abit, as something inexpressibly diverting. I am thus driven 
pm to intrude on your valuable space, and am 2 


which they were admitted by those who actually. 
e Middle Ages and so, still further 
subjects, already suffi-- 


As far as my own experience goes, I have always: 


if a sufficient quantity of the object cut through’ 
side of the mullion, to’ 


to extend the design from the lower lights into: 
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CANNING-TOWN: A LONDON SUBURB. 















is the new town, and on all sides of the green level | 
London is marching with giant strides. A few 
years since, if a dozen people were seen crossing 
this bridge in the course of a day it was a matter 
of wonder : now the bridge has become a great 
thoroughfare. Nine or ten years since there were 
only two or three houses, and now look at them! 
It would surely suggest that the sewe of 
London should be taken further afield. If they 
vut it into this creek, or into Barking-creek, but 
ttle advantage will be gained. Our previous 
half measures have been attended with such an 
enormous expense and so much damage to 
health and life, that it is time we adopted 
another course. If the sewage is to be manu- 
factured, and distributed as a manure over 
the land, instead of poisoning the water ; 
or if for some time to come we must, for want 
of knowledge, continue to waste it ;—in either 
tase the manufacturing of the refuse, or 
the entrance of it into the Thames, ought to 
be at a safe distance from our two or three 
nillions of ee If the sewerage of the 
north of London is to be passed into the river, 
dt must, to be effectual, be nearer to the sea 
than Plastow-marsh or Barking-creek. It would 
‘be, to say the least, a waste of money, to carry 
the and run it into the Sime at a 
point from which, instead of sweeping into the 
sea, it will come back and float to and fro past 
dhe City like the body of a poor boy drowned 
here some time ago, or the dog to which we 
have before alluded, and be deposited on the 
banks of Rotherhithe or Lambeth. We have 
‘spoken to cs arg of experience on the 
Niver, men who have for Pow: been acquainted 
with the currents, &c. of Father Thames, and 
there is but one opinion amongst these practi- 
cal men. However, it is not our present object 
+o say more on this important point. We would 
direct attention to our sketch, which will help 
those who cannot pay a visit to the place to 
‘understand the position of affairs. 
_ In the view of Canning-town, as it appears 
from near to the iron bridge, the green level is 
shown extending over a great.extent. Along 
the margin of this flat land, in every direction, 
en chops, agen maag - aga yew are 
seen e level, and gaining 
evel week further and further upon the space, 
which is chiefly several feet below the high 
water mark of the Thames. The new town, 
which already consists of several long streets, 
will, in the course of a few years, spread out 
bn meet the spynaching houses, and all this 
ee wall be planted with dwellings and inha- 
ted by na « thousands of people. The arti- 
ficial bank of Bow-creek and the embankment 
< the Thames are all that prevent the houses 
te from being flooded every high tide. To 
provide for the effectual drainage of this dis- 
trict by the means is impossible. The 
houses a have cor na ma aescpegu the apy 
ager or properly get- 
ting rid of » In course of time the 





débris of these and other houses will raise the 
level; but in the meantime it is sad to think of 
the sacrifice of human life which must take 
ae without prompt measures. With some 
ifficulty we managed to reach the place on foot 
from the turnpike road, and found the condition 
of the streets miserable: many of them, 
although the day was tolerably fine, were 
almost impassable, and vehicles sank almost 
up to the axletrees in the mud. In many 
arts were great pools of stagnant water. 
veral of the inhabitants said that if we 
had come a few days before, during the 
rain, it would not have been an easy matter to 
get along the streets at all. Most persons com- 
plain already of the drainage. We understand 
that it is pereeeee to take the sewerage to a 
certain depth, and pump it into the Thames by 
steam power. If something is not done, in 
two or three years’ time the ground will be 
poisoned by cesspools, water stand on the 
surface, and evils of a serious nature will follow. 
In a score of years or less, Canning-town 
will be an important place, with its churches, 
omnibus and cab stations, and its masses of rich 
and poor. Let us hope for the introduction of 
measures proportionate to the extent of the 
future requirements, -Flesh and blood are 
precious materials. 








ON THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT AND 
SHADOW IN ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION.* 


Amone the many studies of the architect, 
none deserves greater attention than that of the 
varied — of light and shadow: by 
this means the first impression is made on the 
mind, of eur, or of meanness, of beauty, or 
of deformity. We see at a glance whether or 
not a master-hand has been engaged ; for, should 
the general effect prove disagreeable, no labour 
on the details will ever compensate for that 
deficiency. But the architect who works upon 
some ascertained principle of effect will always 
be able, if he choose, to depend on the same 
knowledge for his details; and, from the fact of 
his being able to grasp the whole, will feel no 
po a in mastering the minor portions of his 
subject. 

t is the want of this knowledge that so fre- 
quently produces disappointment after unre- 
stricted outlay. Labour, the most costly, is 
thrown away on parts that never can help the 
general effect, because mere ornamentation will 
never produce it. It becomes, then, necessary 
to find some principles on which we may rest 
for guidance under giyen circumstances ; 
although many obstacles may arise to the or 

we 


fect realization of our conceptions; yet, 


are confident in the effect we wish to produce, 
these obstacles will never prevent a compara- 
tively satisfactory result. 

* The following paper, illustrated by sketches, was read at the 
Architectural Exhibition on the 19th instant. 








It has been said, and, indeed, often repeated 
in print, with considerable authority of late 
years, that architects should confine themselves 
to the more severe character of geometrical 
drawings,—that outline or simple form, without 
substance, is best adapted to ensure purity of 
design,—and that in this manner their ideas 
will be better presented for public inspection 
than by any other means. 

Without questioning the use of simple out- 
line, I deny that it is a// that is required, or that 
in its utmost perfection it will ever give a just 
and truthful idea of the sey: Light and 
shadow must ever exert the most powerful in- 
fluence on archi effect ; and I am totally 
at a loss to conceive, any reasonable argument 
~ should prevent its _ ing studied a = 

ginning of every work, in conjunction wi 
the absolute necediien of oe I think 
it will be pretty readily admitted that to judge 
of the merits of a thing it must be seen. Then 
how is an architectural composition to be a 
of before it is built? By simply represen 


it as it will appear with all its lights and shadows 
truthfully: disp ares Every one knows that it 
is an impossibility to see a building when 


executed as it was seen when drawn geometri- 


cally; and, although such drawings are neces- 
sary to the workman, they convey the most false 
impression to the general observer. In fact, it 


requires a mature and practised judgment to 
enbeahdin from geometrical drawi : alone, the 
true effect in execution. I allude to these 
jma notions because I am of opinion that 
hey have already had a tendency to divert the 
mind of the student from what I believe to be 
a healthy and useful course of study. I would 


not lead him to imagine that he must of re 
be either a Raffaelle or a Michelangelo; but J d 
think he would be more successful in the execu- 


tion of his work as an architect if he studied 
somewhat more asa painter. By studying as a 
painter I do not mean that meretricious daubi 
which might be aptly called the gamboge ani 
burnt sienna styles, but that he should find out 
and impress himself with the true principles of 
art, by which’a large field would be opened to 
his imagination. He would see how nearly 
allied these principles are in a// branches of ar¢ ; 
and = should then —— chance of — 
ing the loss of o unities, so frequently com- 
plained of hen to late for remedy. 

But to ascertain the value of this quality in 
architecture, let us sup ourselves looking 
over some rich valley, with its varied beauties of 
rock, wood, and water. How grand, and yet 
how exquisitely delicate, are the lights and 


and, | shadows as they fall on the natural objects ! We 


are delighted with the harmony of the scene, 

until, in the midst of all, a huge mass of build- 

ing destroys the charm. We detect its mean- 

srascaned ght iseaon’qoannaaeaietlle 
of light playing on orms 

us it is labour Cilcek siiod. It is a blot: it 

defaces the beauties of nature ; and we execrate 
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the ignorance that could perpetrate a work so 


lace a classic 
temple, with its rich, deep shadows, among its 


vile amidst so much loveliness. 
But let us suppose in its 


columns, its broad and bold cornices, its delicate 
enrichments, all yg ged relative value to 
the whole. Will not this be the crowning in- 
terest of the view? Or let it be a Gothic 
shrine of English architecture, with its bold 
arches, and play of light a its tracery, 
buttresses, and pinnacles. ould we not 
attracted to this point as to a gem set im the 
face of the and be so 


im- 
essed with i its interest, and its being|over the whole 
a tert Se deciding charged with ormament i 


give place to the of more minute exami- 
nation? _I, of course, speak here of the general 
effect of light and shadow; but, if this 

at a glance so strong an influence on the mind, 
it must surely be one of the most important 
studies of the architect. 

With painters there are three distinct prin- 
— of effect recognised ; and, if the architect, 
while making his design, will consider the aspect 
under which it is to be generally seen, he will 
readily understand which of these effects it will 
‘be desirable to work up to. It may be objected, 
and at first sight it may appear a very fair ob- 
jection, that if my suggestions are acted on, 
conventionality and mannerism will rule every- 
thing. But a little reflection on the various 


simple principles. to which I allude, admit in 
theniselves of such infinity of modification, that 
instead of trammelling the mind, they become 
only /andmarks to tell us there we are, and in 
which direction to go to find what we want. 


pone, eg them as simple, I do not 
to say that this knowledge is attained witho 
patient investigation and labour, for their v 


ES 


simplicity will only be acknow inti- 
sorte a ledged upon 
. Ibis probable that my observations as to the’ 


— am architect applying the know- 
edge of a painter may be received with con- 
siderable doubt by many. Jt may appear to 
them that artistic effect is a visionary 


1 , is monsense to expect it. They 
will say, “Give _us ‘ical knowl in the 
way of building, leave these theories to the 
_— who alone can. make use of them.” 
y answer to these objections is this: The 
painter who represents on canvass that which is 
untrue in nature only creates disgust 
in the beholder. The arehiteet who creates 
with certainty that which shall satisfy the eye 
of the painter has attained one of the highest 
— of practical knowledge in his pro- 
ssi 


On. 

I have sketehed slightly the three differ- 
ent. effects referred to: they are each positive 
in their character, and distinct from other. 

The first with the dark in the centre, sur- 
rounded by light; the lower one with digh¢ in 
the centre, surrounded by dark; the middle 
one oec g the medium between light and 
shade, and having nearly equal portions of light 
and shade crossing each other. 

You will observe that by one of these effects 
or the other, everything in nature must be seen ; 
for if we look ¢owards the light, any object be- 
tween us,and the light must dons and if we 
look fromthe light, or in the same direction as 
light itself, the objects will be more or less 
light according to their local colour; and, by 
looking across the rays of light, we shall have, 
of course, side light, with about the same quan- 
tity of shade on all.objects within our view. 

the treatment of such a subject as the 
lower one, care must ‘be taken that the centre 
light, which is actually the building, should 
spread itself. bag egy in the easy enjoy- 
ment of the space about it,—for oe can 
Jook worse than a square band-box-looking house 
in such a situation. . This object generally 
be effected by the offices and outbuildi 
partially brought into view, and by hiding their 
exact termination, giving an appearance of extent 
ag than they actually possess. The distri- 
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will determine the character of the structure ; 
and if the nature of the requirements will admit 
of the greater mass of shadow being brought 
into the centre, with subordinate portions to the 
ends, and led off by the windows and minor 
a effect a can nt ae rw 
mode of com nD, po: 
against is the equality bs shadow; for if a 
number of shadows of like force cross and re- 
cross this light, the i or breadth must 
be diminished and the general effect neutralised. 
The shadows should, therefore, if I may use the 
expression, be clustered rather than distributed 
surface, for if mF —_ on @ 


of labour bestowed on it, but it will fail to 
j satisfy the judgment when viewed as a whole, 


| because it wants breadth of light and depth of 


shadow. 
In #@me buildings, such as Wollaton Hall, 
Notti for example, much undoubtedly 


depends on the sky line, or outer form of the 
building ; but if deep recesses are formed within 
this shade, they will, being darker than the 
whole mass, throw out the face of the front as 
in reflected light, and if boldly executed will 
always create a rich and imposing effect. It is 
evident that thin and trifling ornament would 
be lost here. In working up to this — 
of light and shadow, all materials and objects 
that will receive light in front, such as stone 
terraces, statues, or broad gravel walks, will not 
only heighten the effect by reflected light on 


within; while s or any dark material on 
which the shadow falls would, independently of 
the chill and damp of green adjoining the north 
side of a building, tend to neutralise and destroy 
the effect. 

It is seldom, however, that we have the 
opportunity of making so diversified an outline 
as that of Wollaton and wemust, there- 


diversity rather than the elevation ; and in con- 
sidering the north front of a building, it is 
therefore desirable that the face should be 
broken up so as to receive the sun into the 
masses of shade. These projections will receive 
est eulty ty its posisie Agel, tat slat, fey ts 
only, by its positive light, but also, by its 
reflected light, enliven the whole of the north 
front. Everything, therefore, that tends to give 
a deeper shadow within the boundary of the 
shade,—by which the forms within will be 
relieved,—and aor foo of light on the out- 
side, or of the shade éése//, will tend to 
improve and give intensity to this effect. 
would here point out that each shadow has 
its centre, or a portion is darker than the mass ; 
as also with the lights, some portion is lighter 
than the rest. And it is this quality of concen- 
tration, or of giving a focus to both the lights 
and the shadows, that gives power and richness 
to all the natural objects: and inasmuch as 
we follow out this principle in our works, they 
will be so far removed from flatness and neutrality 
of effect. 
It is evidently a practical truth that to pre- 
vent confusion of ideas, the eye requires a 
certain degree of repose in parts of every com- 
position: they are the quiet resting-places of 
the mind, from whence each portion is classified 
and - 0 understood. e reservation of 
portions which shall be p/ain and simple in their 
character is therefore of quite as much conse- 
quence in every design as the addition of 
enrichments ; and this is not only applicable to 
ornament alone, but to the general effect of the 
whole. Ignorant persons, in their desire for 
display, heap one thing on another in the 
greatest profusion, in the vain expectation of 
captivating the mind by reckless expenditure. 
we ereate a costly confusion, which, to 
cultivated taste, is so much the more disgusting 
from its wo cams sn 
A perfect and certain knowledge of how and 
where to bring these parts together, so that one 
harmonious whole shall first strike and interest 
the observer, and ae sear te satisf; 
one 0 
education. — 
I grant that to the student this will not 
appear, nor will it ever be an easy task. Per- 





of shadow on the ‘central mass: of light | fection in any branch of learning never is easy. 











we may at first sight be strack by the at | 


fore, depend more upon the plax for giving that | J: 


But that is no reason why the architect shoul 
rest satisfied to leave the ent of light 
and shade as a matter for c only to 


regulate. 
there be such a thi -eminent 
beauty and fitness in works that have been the 
admiration of surely there must be g 
cause for wach beauty, auf prenson for oun 
fitness. I would say, then, let us never 
until we find out this cause. Do not 
servile as to copy these works, but find out 
cause that gives them 


im your ) 
Fe, ee a Poca 


Stine Ria Wailding, bot from the baba, 
cai oer aig a “a me 
and seaiges tithe profeuion, eal from 
allowing themselves to rest on 


constructive ability, there are some who never 


appear to to causes in the higher 
branches of Egle who enti ae 


mit themselves to be talked down by amateurs. 
The consequence is, that any By epee of 
original thought is put down by the constant 
cry of, “ Where’s your authority?” For my 
art, I never could understand this cuckoo cry, 
it that we are labouring to deceive the future 


antiquary? 
In the of dight and shadow, the 
colour of the material must be taken -into con- 


sideration ; for if the building be of a dark 
eolour, it will be difficult to give it abinising 


the surface, but give cheerfulness to the rooms | effect 


use in this met: is. has ‘us over m: 
difficulties ; a raisin shaeny voice in i 
favour, I may, for ought I , be gettmg 
myself into di ies;—for so much has beer 
said about truthfulness of material, and the very. 
phrase itself carrying with it a conviction of 80 
much virtuous intention, that if Iam inclined 
to receive it in this instance as ining more 
put down as one so totally blind as.to be-incw 
pable of receiving the new lights now breaking 
on our intellects. 4 
Among the many strictures put forth with 
much authority by certain am y t and 
all stuecos for external decoration come in for 
—— eon and are —_ ie 
condemnation.’ I must say that this reprobation 
of a material which bas Fedeemed a 
: | briel poe 
somewhat un le. Those who remember 
it in the time of George III. will not, I think, 
be among the number who would restore its 
soot-begrimed walls of brick, however their com 
sciences may suffer from the use of stucco. 
Stone is inly of all other materials the 
most beautiful and harmonious for the display 
of light and shade; but when stone is not to be 
Petersen ma a sens 
it preserves work beneath from ae 
ee : itis easi vostoned'; anata 
ifling cost: will look and new. 
Now, in the mame of common sense, why are 
these advantages? Is it because 





we to forego 

one or two crotchetty people would us 
that we are telling an untruth? Wen et us 
tell the honest say, “ L useit because 
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I prefer cheerfulness to gloom, and it is the 

™ I can get to answer that oe 
Whether this plain view of the case will satisfy 
these sticklers for truth at any price, or not,— 
it must be admitted that London requires a 
light material for architectural effect ; as, from 
the nature of the climate and the smoky atmos- 
phere, we shali always have of shade. 

Tn the treatment of street architecture, it is 
necessary that the horizontal lines of shadow 
should be kept so far of one uniform height as 
to satisfy the eye as to their extent. I mean 
that this uniform line may be both.too long and 
too short. Itis too long when, as in the city 
of Turin, the constant repetition of the same 
height of ‘cornices becomes most tiresome and 
monotonous. It is too short, when (as is fre- 
quently observable in London), each small fron- 

asserts its i ce in- perfect dis- 
regard of its neighbour; and the result is, like 
many other cases of want of unanimity, that it 
is complete only in its confusion and total want 
of general effect. 
erhaps the best example that I can point 
out as the nearest to perfection in street archi- 
tecture is that of the High-street in Oxford. 
Here there is just sufficient horizontal shadow 
to aid the perspective, and to satisfy the eye in 
comprehending each building as it rises to view 
in passing from one to the other,—enough 
variety to excite the imagination, and an alter- 
nate play of light and repose, that has always 
produced the most: striking effect even to the 
casual observer. 

I have said that eolour itself may have much 
influence on light and shadow in architectural 
composition, for it will be seen immediately 
that red and due will tell much more as shade 
than yellow and white. Hence, wherever brick 
is- used, it will serve to direct and concentrate 
the attention on either the Pope or the white ; 
but wherever used, it should be so blended by 
gradual means ‘into the other colours as to pre- 
os ating like “e ree + pene and 
0 appear what it really is, merely orna- 
mental material P 


_ Thus far I will heartily agree with our new 
lights, and will hold up my feeble taper in their 
company; but of all the false tastes ever im- 
ed by the tyranny ‘of fashion, or the blind 
notions of the antiquary, that of bedaubing 
sculptured decorations with indiscriminate blue, 
yellow, red, and green paint, is the most barba- 
rows. It is gi re ld ;—nay, it is 
peiting a baser metal than over gold itself. 
e at the savage who, in his ignorance 
of the beauty of form, disfigures those limbs 
that are the admiration of an enlightened mind ; 
but that we in the nineteenth century, with all 
our boasted refinement—with our p of 
mind and manly self-dependence—should allow 
ourselves to be imposed on by the vulgar notion 
a —e a beautifully —— desi 
e most gaudy pigments that can 
we is ee most cacandahics I ar 
re again I am on dangerous ground. 

feel that I am rowing against the ithinedhen 
my glimmering lamp‘is indanger of being puffed 
out by the overwhelming authority of antiquity ; 
but, if we refer to antiquity for precedents and 
beauty, history will show even here was a 
gradual development of that perfection which 
we sp we shall as eo _ 
80 soon as the greater principles of art: were lost 
sight of, art itself became debased in the hands 
0! our forefathers. 
Nothing can, however, be farther from my in- 
tention than to condemn the use of colour alto- 
gether, for I am too-well aware of the glorious 
combinations of colour in nature, to neglect or 
think lightly of her sehooling; but sculptured 
stone is Nor the place for it in any architectural 
Composition. It is: allowing: the labourer to 
destroy the work of the master. Who would 
think of painting the A: Belvidere, or put 
On him ved drapery, and. nicely oe his eyes, 
and eyebrows? Ne! ‘he hand that 


gra-|the service; and.in many of these structures 


with, but never obtrude itself on, the general 
features of the design. 

Returning to the three principles of effect 
already alluded to, they may. be modified to 


reserved, others may be introduced, should . the 
subject require them. Of course the greater 
the quantity of dark round a light, the brighter 
that light will appear. The value of shadow, 
therefore, as a means of giving breadth and 
brilliancy of effect should not be forgotten in 
the choice of a site, especially for such a thing 
as a mansion in the country. Here the v 

shadows of the house will appear light an 


or any dark object is seen in their vicinity. In- 
deed, the choice of a background is of much 
more consequence in architectural effect 
than is generally supposed. In many instances 
we see proprietors, in their wild;rage for build- 
ing, sweep away everything before them, and are 
dhereusts obliged to plant round their houses 
trees that can never serve the ose for which 
they are planted within their lifetime. 
ight and shade, therefore, in the choice of a 
site in the country, is a point of the utmost con- 
sequence to the architect; for, yy! in 
design or arrangement, he will find a difficulty 
in making his structure interesting if he be 
completely isolated from every other object ; 
and I would here recommend to the student, 
that instead of teo much line and rule work, he 
should accustom himself to sketch his designs 
always in perspective before making his geo- 
metrical elevation, together with the situation 
in which it is to be built. This will at once test 
his idea, and save him much trouble in the end, 
of course always supposing him to have an idea. 
Perhaps I ought not to leave this. subject 
without a few words on interior effect. In this 
I fancy we are somewhat excelled by our conti- 
nental neighbours, apenas in modern works : 
at all events the mode of admitting light to the 
interior of our public and private buildings is 
worthy of more consideration than it generally 
obtains; for, provided a sufficient quantity of 
light is supposed to be admitted for the uses of 
the building, little attention is paid to its 
icturesque or artistic effect; and yet we shall 
find that the comfort of a dwelling, or the in- 
terior beauty of a public building, consists more 
in the agreeable distribution of its light than we 
at first suspect. It will be found that im all 
cases where the positive light from the sky can 
be kept off the eye, the architectural proportions 
will be seen to the greatest advantage ; or, in 
other words, whenever the actual source of light 
can be so concealed as to allow its rays to 
illuminate the particular object most interesting 
or central, the most forcible and agreeable effect 
of light and shade will be the result ; for, as in 
the position we ourselves occupy we are in the 
shade, the principal light will be surrounded by 
shadow, poe by its brilliancy alone will illuminate 
by a sweet and soft reflection every thing 
around it. 
One of the effects may also be produced in 
another way, which is by the introduction of 
light from the top of a building, as in the mag- 
nificent church of the Madeleine, at Paris, and 
also in the Pantheon, at Rome, where, by its 
admission in this manner, we not only have a 
flood of light passing through the centre, but 
every point of the architecture is illuminated, 
and throws. broad but softened shadows through- 
out the building. I once saw this latter struc- 
ture, by a sudden rising of the Tiber, flooded 
by its waters, and the whole height of its 
splendid architecture reflected as in a mirror. 
e effect had all the characteristics that Burke 
describes as necessary to the sublime and beau- 
tiful, viz. height, depth, and space. From the 
many advantages arising from this mode of 
lighting buildings from the top, the wonder is 
that it is not more tommy or ga 
In our own churches we so little atten- 
tion paid to their being agreeably lighted, as 
frequently to have a large east window glaring 
full in the eyes of the econ ion. The con- 
sequence is, that the most painful sensation is 


surrounds the eemmunion-table, or to witness 


require 
communion-table, and the objects about it, and 
almost any extent, and so that a chief light is} enough 
expression of the face, which, if not absol 
necessary to the 
™m . Pi 
turbed by 


gloom without effect. 


delicate in their colour, if the shadow of foliage | ing. 
quit effect is certainly attained, but. at the 


expense of retaining too much neutrality. A 
small quantity of pure i properly introduced 
would give point and brillian 

— sober tone of the whole. 


induci 
principles of design, and less of the mere act-of 
copying, which never will lead to great. t 

my object 
his mind thorough] 
beautiful in each particular style—for alk have 
their beauties,—and I am confident thete is 
talent, energy, and originality of thought. in the 
present generation  suffici 

sent era with its own 
shall be in no wise inferior to any other within 
the history of our profession. 


after the vietory over Xerxes. 
tripod was subsequently taken away by. the 


felt in attempting to look into the gloom that|i 





the head of the Saeyets while preaching, 





‘only be distinguish 


can 
as a dark object between 


the congregation and the light. This. does not 


arent to prove that it is..totally. 
he light should be. thrown on the 
on the head of the preacher to show-the 
thorough comprehension of his 
revenis. the mind from being dis- 
the constant effort to penetrate the 


In our modern churches our architeots have, 


a oe adoption of a subdued light. in their 


8: 
may be too much light in an ecclesiastical - 


s, acknowledged the principle that, 


By thus subduing the light, a soft and 


without destroy- 
a church built by myself at Highbury, a 


few years since, I have endeavoured to carry 
this igs into execution. I am of course 
greatly i 

means of doing 
attention to the value of colour in this situati 
The stone oe the screen gives additional 
richness to the colour, while the 

of the colour itself adds another charm to. the 
delicate pearly shadows and sparkling lights of 
the stone carving, 
this that the one will so po 
other. It may be truly said in- regard. to art, 
that colour put into unskilful hands is like 
placing sharp instruments in the hands of a 
child,—a hundred to one that some. miseliief is 
done. Should any be doubtful of the truth of 
this, let them explain why so many 
- between the works of a sign painter and 
the 


ebted to the stained glass for the 
so, and I would here call ye ar 


eep rich tones 


It is in such situations as 
werfully assist the 


gradations 


roductions of a Titian. 
Should these observations be the means of 
the. student to think more of the 


will be accomplished. Let him: imbue 
with the good and. the 


ient to stamp the. pre- 
i ear. Se ich 


Tuomas ALLoM. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Constantinople—A Relic of Delphi —There 


have been made here, of late, exeavations be- 
tween the two obelisks on the Hippedrome, 
for uncovering the foundation of the serpented 
bronze column (Schlangenséule). There can be 
no doubt that this is the same column which 
bore once in Delphi the golden tripod-which the 
Greeks had consecrated to the Delphic Apollo 


the golden 


Phoceans, but the bronze column: was still at 
Delphi, in the time of Pausanias. Later still, 
even, the column was brought by Constantine to 
Constantinople, and exhibited on the Hippo 
drome, and when lately the 


und aronnd it 


was excavated, it was found that it stuck 


two métres under the surface of the soil. On the 


spirals of the serpents, which constitute this 
column, some inseriptions were. found, but 
much corroded by the errugo. On the second 
spiral from below is to be read, “ Amprak. . . . 
Po ...,” andon the seventh: spiral, “Zénio.” 
According to Herodotus, the name of the Fenians 


was inscribed on the tripod of Delphi. 

Paris: New Works at. the Ecole Militaire. 
ie inhetatinerbnibdinnde seesitl ‘add 
tions, under the directions of the ment 


engineers. Two pavilions will be added; form- 
ing the continuation of the fagade on the 
Champs de Mars, béing-101 mdtres: long and 


15 metres deep. They ate one story high, and 
neural en an aitic. 
The of the pediment the 
imperi agit Se The edifice and the lateral 

i the Cour d’Honneur, have been 
completely sestered,and the: ine, teilegset the 
Cour Montant equally im- 


provements have thence resulted, for the whole. 
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spacé of the Champs de Mars, and a number of 
houses, which ent have masqued the new 
pavilions, have been demolished. Thus an area 
of 80,000 square métres has been added to the 
immense place, which borders on the south of 
the palace of the Ecole Militaire. 
Paris : Assyrian Sarcophagus.—The sarcoph- 
agus of the king of Sidon, Asmunazar, which 
been presented to the French Museum, by 
the Duke i Luines, and conveyed from Beyrout 


to Paris, has been placed in the Asiatic collec- | 


tion of the Louvre, near to the Pheenician 
sarcophagus, of white marble, whith also has 
been presented by M. Peritié, at Beyrout. At 
the last sitting of the Institute, M. de Luines 
read a paper on the sarcophagus of Asmunazar, 
which contained a translation of the Phoenician 
inscription, engraved in fine characters on the 
lid, and containing the name of the king and his 
ancestors. . ; 

Cologne: Mural Paintings. — The Provincial 
Government of Cologne have ordered M. Hohe, 
professor of drawing, to copy and trace the old 
mural paintings of St. Gereon’s Church. They 
belong to the thirteenth century, and are con- 
spicuous for correct design and brilliant colour- 
ing, and represent figures of saints, above life 
size ; containing also the apocalyptic signs of 
the evangelists, who stand in the niches of the 
chapel. The surrounding ornaments are in 
the Romanic character, passing somewhat into 
the Gothic. 

Munich Art-Union. — This institution num- 
bered, last year, 3,330 members, who paid a 
subscription of 39,141 florins. The Union pur- 
chased during that period, 117 articles of art, 
amongst which were mostly oil paintings, for 
which they expended 25,000 florins: the re- 
maining 3,500-were expended in members’ 

rizes. cos 

Vienna.—The Second Spire of St. Stephen’s.— 
The windows of the south gable of the Vienna 
Cathedral having been restored, the completion 
of the second spire is in contemplation. To 
lessen the expense, it is intended to erect an 
iron framework, in which the masonry is to be 
inserted; the same process (according to our 
informant) as was resorted to in the restoration 
of the other spire in the years 1839 and 1842. 
The. expenses of this vast undertaking are esti- 
mated at 500,000 florins, but. the Common 
Council of Vienna are willing to contribute 
15,000 annually during the whole time of the 
rebuilding. 

The largest Locomotive in the World—the 
Duke of Brabant, constructed at Seraign, and 
which attracted so much notice at the Paris 
Exhibition, is now at work at Charleroy. Its 
weight is 6,000 kilos, and it can move fifty wag- 
gons of 10,000 kilos each—about a million of 
pounds. ~ 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Kingskerswell, near Torquay.—A contract for 
the erection of hdl: telole has just been 
made with a local builder for the sum of 4877. 
They will'be commenced forthwith, and carried 
out according to the designs of Mr. J. W. 
Hugall, of Cheltenham. 

Romsey.—The nave of the Abbey Church of 
Romsey, which had been closed for many 
months during the construction of a new roof 
over it, in ee of the utter decay of 
the old one, was last Sunday opened again for 
public worship. The new roof is similar in its 
design to the ancient one, which had from time 
to time been lowered in its pitch, as the ends of 
the timbers became decayed. The roof is now 
framed to the origi 
dignity to the buildi 
waggon-headed form, divided into panels by oak 
ribs and bosses as in the previous roof. eg 
Gover and Fluder were the contractors, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ferrey. A ‘new vicar- 
age-house, in the Medisval style, is also nearly 
completed from the design of Mr. Ferrey. 

Cambridge—In allusion to some misappre- 
hension said to exist in this city as to ae a: 

perise of laying down suppl vipes by the water 
company, and to the fact that the company, at 


height, and gives great 


their own nse, lay down the service pi 
to the fronts of all hanna or premises A the 


is internally of a | bo 


informed that the cost of laying down the service 
pipes inside the consumer’s premises does not 
exceed 2s. per for vere of 4 inch bore, 
and 3s. per yard for pipes 2 inch bore, of the 
weights prescribed by the company’s regula- 
tions ; and that the average cost of laying on 
the water into houses in Barnwell and Castle- 
end, where the water is most required, is under 
hw to each consumer, and: in many cases much 
ess.” : 59 

Birmingham.—Mr. Adderley, M.P: having 
offered - set aside ten cma of land on his 
estate at Saltley, for a park and recreation- 

und open to the public, active steps ‘are to 
Es taken to render the offer available, to form a 
Working Man’s Park Association, and take the 
management of the park. A large quantity of 
land is reserved all round for building purposes, 
but until built upon will form’ the play-ground. 
Mr. Adderley intends to erect at the principal 
entrance a museum and reading-room, at a cost 
of 1,300/. 

Liverpool.—The Town Council have given 
powers to the Free Library and Museum Com- 
mittee to raise 20,0007. the interest. to be paid 
out of the Museum Rate, for the purchase of 
land opposite St. George’s-hall, for the erection 
of the proposed new buildings, towards the con- 
struction of which Mr. W. Brown ‘has pro- 
mised 6,000/. 

West Hartlepool.—The market buildings will 
be of considerable size, to allow for the future 
extension of the town, which is rapidly in- 
creasing in population and house property. ‘The 
facade is of stone and iron. At each end of the 
building there will be three separate entrances, 
under archways, formed in an Ionic fagade. 
The roof is in three spans, and circular in form. 

York.—The contractors for an extensive 
drainage of this city, Messrs. Swire and Blair, 
have completed their contract, to the satisfac- 
tion, apparently, of the authorities ; but scarcely 
to their own, we should think, since they must 
be heavy losers by the contract. They have 
constructed 5,061 yards of sewers, at a total 
cost to them — ing some extra works) of 
8,3697. according to the local Herald. The 
sum for which they contracted to do the whole 
(exclusive of the extras) was 3,550/. Their 
tender was the lowest of eight, the others rang- 
ing from 4,116/. to 6,797/. 3s. “ Not having 
tried the strata previously to having given in 
their estimate [did any of the competitors incur 
sufficient expense for such a purpose on the 
mere chance of obtaining the contract ?], they 
met with unforeseen difficulties, particularly on 
the Mount.” Nevertheless, they honourably 
fulfilled their contract; but the Corporation in 
consideration of difficulties which it is obvious 
not one of the competitors fully appreciated, 
contributed ‘an additional sum of 67, which, 
with 250/. already paid on account of the Mount 
drainage, made up the sum of 891/. which: the 
contractors had expended on that portion of the 
drainage. In all, the contractors appear to 
have received 5,0677.; so that the loss on the 
outlay in the contract amounted to 3,302/. 
exclusive of their own labour and anxiety —— 
Amongst other agg improvements of this city 
deemed desirable, the paper already quoted 
specifies a spacious Market-house. 

Huddersfield—~National Schools, with teach- 
er’s house, are being erected at Milnsbridge, a 
manufacturing age near Huddersfield. 
Within the last few years the increase of popu- 
lation has been so great, that the present 
schools in connection with the church have been 
found inadequate to meet the wants of the 
locality. The new schools consist of a general 
school, 60 feet by 30 feet, for mixed classes of 

s and girls, with a class-room attached, and 
culated to hold 280. children; an infants’ 
school, 44 feet by 21 feet, for 120 children; 
making a total accommodation for 400-children ; 
and a teacher’s house, containing six rooms, 
on two floors: this is placed in the 
centre of the building between the two school- 
rooms. The building faces the Manchester- 
road, and stands upon one-third of an acre of 
land. Mr. E. W. Tarn, of London, is the 
architect ; and Messrs. Hampshire, of Hudders- 
field, have contracted for the whole: building 





application of the occupier to be supplied with 
water, the Cambridge Chronicle says,—“ We are | 


after.all:to go 
lature to fix the scale of remuneration’ to ‘the 
clergy and others, and to enable the’ Burial- 


is the Early ish, The total cost, incl 

the site, will not exceed 1,300/. 

ing a meeting held on the subject, 
aspect and ornamental ch: 

in such an edifice, than some of the mill-owning 


what is required; and the War 


street. 








illustration ‘of ‘this cemetery, namely, the 
Entrance Gateway, Lo 
until it was opened ; but this event still seems 
so uncertain, that we will not postpone the view 


any | 

paar culties, mainly arising out of the con- 
struction of the Act, which authorised parochiak 
burial boards to lay out cemeteries for their re- 
spective parishes, and for the protection of the 
clergy. and church officials, 
powers of dissenting, objecting, or negativing- 
with regard to fees, and in other respects. This 


where, rage he there was but one clergy-. 
man, sexton, and clerk, to consult about 
their fees and other things; but as the Com- 
missioners of Sewers: have laid out a cemetery 
for the whole.City, which comprises more thaw 
a -hundred parishes, to nearly the whole of 
which parishes there are distinct clergymen and 
other officers, and as the. consent of the whole 
of these vestries is requisite to fees and other 
respects, it must be seen what difficulties lie in 
oe way of a comfortable adjustment of the 
alr. es: i 
Were we to assert thatthe question of fees- 
is really the -sole obstacle to consecrating 
and opening, it would be vehemently denied by 
many; but it is er that no obstacles 
showed themselves until the question of fees te- 
the clergy was entered =. e' commissioners: 
offered a graduated scale of fees, but-this did 
not ap to be satisfactory, and imme- 
diately afterwards the obstacles all sprang up in 
a bunch. The ground could not be consecrated 
because there was a bridle road, used principally 
by one or two gentlemen, ‘who go t on 
horseback occasionally, although this had been 
thought of no consequence before. “Another 
objection about a rent-charge on the whole of 
the Earl. of Mornington’s estate in Essex was 
made ; then came the objection to the commis-- 
sion appointing a chaplain, and a host of others, 
into which we may not enter. If in some 
parishes the original fees are insisted upon (and 
which, perhaps, legally can be done), as much as’ 
4/. 51. and 6/. will have to.be paid for one inter-- 
ment, and of course, in such case, that body would 
not be buried in the City Cemetery when they 
could avoid it by going to another cemetery ; 
and if every one of the 101 parishes were to 
have a different scale of charges, nobody who- 
wished to bury a body in the City Cemetery 
would know what they would have to Pay for 
it. Thus the matter stands. The offer of 6s. 
made by the commission for each has: not. 
yet been accepted. The commission have pro- 
mulgated their table of c for interments- 
the various vestriés ; and each of the 100 
vestries, clergymen, churchwardens, clerks, and 


sextons, are now discussing and criticising. All 
the difficulties, we believe, are nearly sot over but- 
this. Probably the commission be obliged 


to Parliament, to get the 


to do the’ best they can for the citizens. 


Other views and i } will be found at 





(except the nter’s_ work) at~768/. The | p. 578, vol. xiii.; and p. 30, gc volume : 
carpenter’s work (including desks and other | we need scarcely repeat that Mr. Haywood was 
fittings) is contracted for by Mr. Youdon, of ' the architect. 


Hnddersfield, at 9997.10s. The style sonia : 


ns are being made here for . 
the realization of a ‘large public hall, which ig - 
much wanted. The Dundee Warder eet 
es the, | 
propriety of looking a little more to the. onut- - 
desirable. 
gentlemen who take an interest in the project. 
seem to contemplate. . A hall capable of accom... 
modating 1,500 to 2,000 persons appears to be.’ 
; remarks, 
that 3,000/. ought to be the means aimed at, ' 
including 500/. or thereby, for.sightly frontage. 
The site suggested is one of two near Reform- 


- THE CITY:OF LONDON CEMETERY, - 
We had proposed to withhold our concluding» 
, and Residence, : 


oust. The commissioners appear to be in’ 


ve those officers. 


might have acted very well where the Burial 
Board was constituted for one parish only, and» 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS: 
incoln.—The Wesleyan chapel here was re- 
anal on 7th inst. The lower part of it has 
been remodelled, the gas rearranged, a new organ 
introduced, and the whole —. repainted 
and decorated. The standard lights in the 
ery have been removed, the gallery with the 
ESiy of the chapel, being now lighted from the 
ceiling, in which a sun-light is fixed, “ giving,” 
says the local Chronicle, ‘the effect of a mid-day 
sun.” The heating apparatus was manufactured 
by the patentees, Messrs. Longbottom, of Leeds. 
ese improvements and alterations have cost 
31,1110. The general works have been executed 
by Mr. C. Ward, builder, and the painting and 
decorations by Messrs. Pilkington and Scott. 
The whole has been carried out under the 
directions and superintendence of Messrs. Bel- 
lamy and Hardy, of Lincoln, architects. 
Hastings ——The town council have recently 
awarded the premium of 10/. offered for the 
best danige laying out their proposed ceme- 
tery, to Mr. H. = ny of Brighton, archi- 
tect. The episcopal and dissenters’ chapels, 
with waiting-rooms and vestries attached, will 
form one block of buildings. The plan also 
contemplates the construction of catacombs at 
the end of the principal avenue, surmounted b 
a terrace, consisting of a series of Gothic arches 
in the Decorated style. 


Cowes.—The tenders for the wall round the 
cemetery were as follows, according to the 
Hampshire Advertiser: — Phillis, 1957. 15s.; 
Cox, 1977. 10s.; T. Wheeler, 2097. 10s. ; Sibick, 
2467. 16s.; Ball, 2607. 10s,; Hardy, 2652. ; 
G. Wheeler, 275/.; R. Taylor, 2957. That of 
Mr. Phillis, of Southampton, being the lowest, 
was accepted. The tenders for drainage and 
road-making were considered so excessive y high, 
that they were severally declined, the high price 
being attributed to the mistake of glazed pipes 
having been inserted instead of drain-pipes—— 
At a meeting of the board last week, Mr. 
Pritchard’s tender for draining the cemetery and 
making the roads was accepted, at 1527. for the 
principal portion and 215/. for the ground about 
to be ot sales and contracts are issued for the 
erection of two chapels, lodge, and receiving- 
house, 

Sherborne.—At a recent meeting of the Local 
Burial Board, various works were let ;—Mr. 
Stephens, for making roads, laying out and 

lanting, draining, fences, &c. 631/. 17s.; Mr. 

uppy, for building the Episcopal chapel and 
lodge, 812/. 15/.; Mr. Down, for building the 
Dissenters’ chapel, reception-house, lych-gate, 
and entrance, 6761. 10s. 8d. : total, 2,121/.2s, 8d. 
The board, having various tenders, selected the 
above three, being about 30/. below all other 
Ciassifications they could make. The chapels 
are Early ya. the Episcopal having a bell- 
turret, the Dissenters’ a wheel window, and 
both alike in size. The board have commenced 
the works. 

Rochdale——The new church of St. Alban’s, 
Rochdale, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Manchester, on Saturday in week before fast 
The architect was Mr. Joseph Clarke, of London. 
The edifice stands on an eminence at Pinfold, 
and has a spire 140 feet high. The windows 
poe yg excepting a large east window, are 
se in grissaille patterns. Mr. Hardman 

prepared sketches for the east window from 
the designs of the architect. The altar-table, 
standing on a floor of encaustic tiles, with which 
the whole of the chancel is laid, is of oak, 
carved by Mr. H. Ringham, of Ipswich. The 
roof of chancel is waggon-headed and pa- 
nelled. It is intended, at some future time, 
to introduce colour into this roof, as well as 
more peice! throughout the church, a speci- 
men of which has been shown on the nave roof. 
€ nave has north and south aisles, the 
tower Occupying the south-west angle, and 
Serving as a porch. The church is filled with 
low open seats, worked in pitch pine, stained. 
The nave floor is paved with Peake’s tiles. 
ues are constructed for heating the church. 
At the west end it has been foun necessary to 
erect a gallery for children. The stone carvi 
throughout the church is by Mr. Bonehill, o 
Mane . Mr. Thomas h was clerk of 
the works. The tender for the building was 
walls are of parpoint, with Hud- 


4,100/. The 











Y | clerk’s salary was raised from 300/. to 350/. 


mbli 
‘ orind 2 booed board finish without a complaint. 


dersfield stone for all external dressings, and| 
Bath stone for all internal work. The reno- 
vation of the old parish church, under the same 
architect, will shortly be recommenced. The 
contractor, pega | the winter, has been framing 
the new nave roof, and this, including the re- 
~— of the centres, which are insecure, and 
re-b orn. the clerestory walls, will complete 
the second portion of the works. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At a meeting on Friday 15th, Mr. John 
Thwaites, the president, in the chair, the com- 
mittee recommended, in the engineers’ depart- 
ment, three assistant engineers, at a salary of 
3507. per annum each, with 50/. each as travel- 
ling expenses ; six clerks of the works, at three 
guineas per week each; six draughtsmen, four 
at three guineas, and two at two-and-a-half 
guineas per week each; and four engineers’ 
clerks, the first at 175/. the second 150/. and 
the third ana fourth clerks 100/. per year each. 
In the architects’ department two clerks were 
recommended, the first at 200/. and the second 
at 150/. per annum. The report was ultimatel 
adopted. As to the salaries of clerks in the 
secretaries’ department, the second first-class 


annum, the same as the first clerk; and the 
salaries of the second and third clerks were re- 
duced to 185¢, and 1757. Mr. Collinson’s 
motion,—- 

“That, taking into consideration the greatly in- 
creased and daily increasing amount of traffic over 
London-bridge, and in Wellington-street, and High- 
street, Southwark, and also considering that there is 
asum of 80,000/. arising from the coal duties set 
apart for making improvements in Southwark, it is 
most desirable that immediate and active measures be 
taken to provide for making a new line of street from 
some part of the High-street, Southwark, towards the 
western part of the district,” was put aside by a 
resolution, — “‘That the board proceed to the next 
business,” 








THE SANITARY WORKS OF CARLISLE. 


THe sewers and drains for Carlisle have been 
completed at a total cost of about 23,300/. The 
annual rate in the pound to pay principal and 
interest in thirty years is sixpence. At a meet- 
ing of the health committee on the 8th inst. it 
was resolved, on the motion of the mayor, Dr. 
Elliott, “That the thanks of this meeti 
given to Robert Rawlinson, Esq. C.E. for the 
efficient manner in which he has carried out the 
works for sewering the town, and the exactitude 
with which the original estimate has been 
adhered to.” This resolution of the board and 
town council must have been the more gratifyi 
to the engineer as there was a violent 
opposition at the commencement of the works. 

or ourselves, we are glad to find that the 
sanitary works of a town can be brought to a 
close satisfactorily for something near the 
original estimate: we have been troubled with 
more than enough, and are pleased 


Sanitary improvement has been fairly started : 
opposition may delay, but cannot stop it. 








THE DESIGNS FOR AN OMNIBUS. 


Tue Directors of the London General Omnibus 
Company having offered a premium for the best 
design for an omnibus, received a large number 
of drawings and models, and appointed three 

ntlemen not connected with the —— 

ecide as to their respective merits. e 
following report, which has just been addressed 
to the company by the referees, will tell its 
own story :— 

*¢ Gentlemen :—Acting in accordance with your request, 


as adjudicators uponthe designs for an omnibus, sent in rep! 
to our offered ceomien of 1002. for the best, we hove hea 


fore us desi and models submitted by seventy-five 
competitors. Several of these having been — after 
the date fixed in your advertisement, and on other grounds 


not coming within the terms of the competition, were at 
once put aside. The remainder we have carefully examined 
with reference to the requirements set forth by you, and 
to the police ions; and we have first to express our 
regret that, al h many of the itions display 
considerable ingenuity, and offer here and there improve- 
ments, we do not find anyone design of oot merit, 

or calculated, in its present shape, to afford that increased 
amount of comfort and accommodation your company, 

with praiseworthy foresight, desires to give the public and 
which will doubtless be fer at your hands. 
much, however, as we are required to select one of the de- 


y give greater width at that point, 


be| Europe 





Pe ee 
out t No, 04, sent in by Me. ow 

of a full-sized by him {after 

determination) eaanire ane his 

the Gutiel we id be more worthy:of the premium, 

must repeat, we find no design that we can 

for adoption intact, Sthough thete ire poms 

Br tho designs which, being combines 


(Signed) * Cuanras Mays, 

Guones Gonwim, 
petitors (Messrs. Salvin, jun. ; Truefitt; Wilson, 
from Cast. Fowke, Capt. Wilson, Mr, fot, aud 

apt. Fowke, . ' 
others enstunadhed wi ‘tee 

Mr. Clemence’s “ Excelsior” (No. 20), Mr. 
spphinds saloon omnibus, Rock and Gowar’s 


immel’s (No, 22), and others have 
good points. 
Those 


e se 


sitter to draw back when a passenger paceing 
him; a well for the legs, narrower than 
upper part, which permits the of the 
carriage to hang nearer to the gro 
those ordinarily in use; and a simplification 
the springs. — sisi 


THE MEDALS OF THE ROYAL INSTI 
TUTE OF BRITISH ARC 
Ata ial general meeting of the Institute, 
held on Monday event, February 18th, 
The Royal gold medal was unanimously 
ed, suet to her Majesty's rains ap 
TOV: 0 ° 
PM The hte. 


Ws 
Soane to 








8 
F 
medallion was awarded 
Leonard R. Roberts, of Sackville-street, Picea- 
ae for a town mansion. 
medal of merit was awarded to Mr 
square, for his design 


A medal of merit to Mr. James Blake, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, for his design fora 
town mansion. 

And the silver medal of the Institate to 
Mr. T. A. Britton,.of Camden-town, for an 
essay on “The Timber growing Countries of 

Th sad rem books for monthly 

e students’ prize in b¢ or moi 
sketches was awarded to Mr. C. N. Beaaley. 

The subjects for competition for the current 
year were announced. Among them are a 
metropolitan hotel, and illustrations of medisval 
buildings in Ireland and Scotland, hitherto um- 
published, with descriptive particulars, 


THE CONDITION OF THE THAMES, 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


In the course of the diseussion of Mr. Robinson’s 
“On the Past and Present Condition of the 
River Thames,” Jan. 22nd and 29th, one of the falla» 
cies of the paper was shown to be the assumpti 
the inability or the unwillingness of the i 
of the metropolis to find such a sum as 8,000,0002, 
for restoring to a satisfactory state their excellent 
river, when it could be done by an annual rate 
threepence in the pound, on the rateable value 
fixed property of the metropolis, taken at 12,000,0002, 
per annum, or a little more than one farthing in the 
und on the annual income of the 2,500,000 ine 
itants, which had been estimated at 100,000,0004, 
a threepenny rate on rateable property would 
4i, per cent. interest on the capital, and exti 
the principal in forty years; without taking inté 
account any return for the produce of the wes 3 
and without calculating upon any augmentation 
the population and property of the metropolis, although 
they id, in point of fact, increase 15 per cent. in 
every succeeding cycle of ten years, 

The real cause of failure in the various plans: 
had been proposed for doing away with the pollation 
of the Thames and for improving the sewerage of the 
metropolis, during the last few years, was to be sought 
in the dissensions and divisions among the ecommis- 
missioners of the successive Boards of Sewers, The 
fierce at ee eke ge advocates of the “ big- 
sewer ”’ a ¢ Ws pe systems em 
Galliver’s con’ between the “big Endiens 
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a and the “little Endions, ” although, at first, amusing 


to the spectators, had become serious in retarding 
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progress, and had prevented the adequate use of 
material which, if properly employed, was calculated 
to be an important agent in a improvement, for 
the benefit of the public, whose health and comfort 
Fre dependent upon the promptitude and vigour of 
the operations of sewerage. 

tay members = the vs Alar would unani- 
mously insist upon the impropriety of permitting any 
sewage matter to be into the Thames, within a 
certain distance of the metropolis, the calm but confi- 
dent expression of their opinion would carry con- 
viction to the minds of the public. Let the true, 
scientific, and practical principles be so settled, and 
the public would readily supply the means for execu- 
tion. The people did not like filth, and would not 
tolerate it in any form; nor did they like having the 
tax-collector’s hand in their pockets too frequently ; 
bat for the sake of cleanly homes and wholesome air 
they would pay handsomely, provided the matter did 
not savour of a job. 

The question,—to whom did the river belong, and 
who was to blame for its present condition? came 
under consideration, and the claim of the Crown was 
strongly combatted. The citizens naturally resisted 
80 monstrous a claim: they asked to have the ques- 
tion tried by the short and inexpensive process of the 

ommon Law Courts, but were introduced to the 
Lord Chancellor, before whom, during the last twelve 
years, there had been already executed more 
zig-zags, and other tortuous approaches and exhibi- 








tions of strategy, than before Sebastopol, without ever 
yet arriving at the stage of examining a single witness, 


or ascertaining one solitary fact. 

The Corporation proposed to place the whole ma- 
nagement of the river in a smaller committee of their 
own body, under the control of an Act of Parliament, 
and to borrow upon their own landed property 
300,000/. to aid the execution of the plan. 

This noble design had, however, been put in sus- 
peuse by the Crown lawyers, who had filed an in- 
formation, and obtained an injunction to stop the 
works. They sought to wrest the right to the soil of 
the river from the Corporation, and claimed to have 
the improvement fund as part of the hereditary re- 
venues of the Crown, to be applied to the private 
uses of the Sovereign, instead of appropriating the 
whole fund, as the Corporation pro , to the im- 
provement of the river. The Corporation had 
strenuously resisted this ; and the suit had been pend- 
ing twelve years, during which time the river had 
been from the want of that vigorous treat- 
ment which the Corporation were disposed, under the 
advice of the engineers, to have applied to it out of 
their own funds. r- 

If the plan recommended by Mr. Walker and his 
colleagues was not a peace remedy for existing evils, 
a better system should be sought for at the hands of 
competent advisers, and it ought to be carried out by 
the Corporation, or the Crown, or some otherauthority ; 
but the Corporation could not be expected to expend 
any more money in the state of uncertainty created 
a the Chancery suit. They had already indorsed 

bonds of the navigation fund to the extent of 
156,000/. the interest of which a falling revenue was 
not now sufficient to pay; besides which the Corpo- 
ration had advanced above 60,000/. in removing 
shoals and other improveiaents, even whilst they 
were compelled te waste a large sum annually in law 
costs. = 

It was difficult to conceive how any objections 
could be raised to a plan so evidently for the improve- 
ment of the river and the benefit of the metropolis, 
without adding to the funds or the patronage of the 

ion. Yet there was every appearance of the 

shit being interminable, because in reality the ques- 
tion did not’ relate to the Thames alone. If the 
claim of the Crown could be successfully maintained, 
it would enable the Royal Prerogative to take pos- 
séssion, as its appanage, of the shores of Birkenhead 
and elsewhere; and then, at the commencement of 
some new reign, the Crown might say that such ac- 
quired demesnes, in addition to the woods and forests, 
and other acknow hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, were preferable to the civil list granted by 
the representatives of the nation, for the support of 
i This, then, was only the thin edge 

of the wedge, and it was incumbent on all to aid in 








Composition For Roorine, &c.—A specimen of 


Lancaster's “ Lignum Textile” was lately exhibited 


at the Streatham Gardeners’ Society’s rooms, and after 
some discussion on its merits, was admitted, says the 
Notts Guardian, to be a desirable and useful article 
for covering frames, houses, pits, &c. in winter. The 
material is described as “woven wood or veneer, 
dressed with some waterproof composition, which, 
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GEOMETRICAL PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS. 
THE ELLIPSE.* 





A sTRAIGHT line which touches a curve at any 
point without cutting it, is called the ¢angent to 
the curve at that pot, and it is the straight 
line which appears to blend with the curve at 
the point of contact. If a body in motion is 
compelled by any force to move in a certain 
curve, the moment that force ceases to act, the 
body will leave the curve, and move on in the 
straight line, which is the tangent at the point 
where the force ceases, supposing no other 
force to act on the body. This tendency in 
moving bodies to fly off at a tangent gives rise 
to the well-known force called centrifrugal force, 
and is simply the natural tendency of bodies to 
move in a straight line, when not acted on by 
any external force. 

e drawing of a tangent to a curve has 
always been considered an important problem. 
Suppose it — to draw a tangent at the 
point P on the ellipse. Since a straight line 
can always be drawn when any two points 
thereon are found, we have only to find the 
point T, where the tangent will meet the axis 
of the ellipse, and then draw a line through 
PandT. To do this most readily, we make 
use of the circumscribed circle. Draw an 
ordinate to the ellipse at P, and produce it 
until it meets the circle in Q; then draw the 
radius C Q, and draw a line Q T perpendicular 
to C Q; then Q T will be the tangent of the 
circle at Q. Now it is one of oe of 
the ellipse that the sub-tangent, M T, for any 
one ordinate, M P Q, is the same for all ellipses 
having the same major axis. Hence it follows 
that T is the point on the axis where the tan- 
gent at P will cut it. 

If it is — from any point T on the 
axis of the ellipse to draw a tangent to, the 
curve, it will be necessary to find the point M 
at the foot of the ordinate, and then to draw 
the ordinate M P at right angles to the axis. 
Now one of the properties of the ellipse is that 
CT: CA=CA: CM, orCM és a third 
proportional to C T and C A. 

he length, C M, can therefore be found 
ometrically by the sixth book of Euclid in the 
ollowing manner :— 

Draw any line, T Y, and take TX = CA; 
join C X, and draw A Y parallel to C X ; then 
x Y will be equal to the required C M; then 
draw M P perpendicular to the axis, and P will 
be the point where the tangent from T meets 
the curve. E. W. T. 








A PERMANENT CHEMICAL FILTER. 


Your correspondent will find, I think, the follow- 
ing simple filter answer his purpose :— 

If his cistern is deep in proportion to its width, 
an arrangement must be made, by which the filtering 
materials may be supported at about two-fifths of 
the total height of the cistern from its base. For 
this purpose I would suggest, that a strong plate of 
zine (or of iron, tinned, or galvanized, either coating 
to be thicker than ordinary), pierced in the middle 
with a considerable number of holes,—say, 4 inch 
in diameter, be made to rest upon metal or brick- 
work attached to the sides of the cistern. If the 
latter is a comparatively shallow one, the bottom 
ttself had better be perforated, and a chamber for the 
reception of the agua pura fitted below; but as 
your correspondent has not favoured me with par- 
ticulars of any kind, I cannot tell what arrangement 
would answer Jest for his especial case, so I am 
forced to occupy more of your space, and encroach’ 
more upon my own time, and, possibly, Ais patience, 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

















However, let the support be of zinc, tron, slate, 
or any other suitable material, and the formation of 
a filter is then simple enough : cover the plate for a 
couple of inches, with hard clean pebbles, just large 
enough to remain there without passing through the 
holes, and over this strew good, sharp pit sand (as 
little ferruginous as can be had), until the total thick- 
ness is six inches: the whole should then be mois- 
tened and pressed. Charcoal (about three inches) 
forms the next layer; it should be powdered, and 
sifted from all fine dust, the fragments, varying from 
the size of a hemp-seed, to that of a small pea, being 
alone employed: this, in its turn, must be covered 
by an equal thickness of fine sand and powdered 
peroxide of manganese, mixed in the proportion of 
three parts of sand to one of the oxide ; a little pure 
sand being sprinkled on the top. To prevent the. 
upper beds being disturbed by a strong current of 
water, some stones, or pebbles, must crown the. 
whole. x 

This filter will last a lifetime: if the water is much. 
impregnated with organic matter, the top layer of: 
stones and sand may require changing after five or 
six years. ° 

But few people know the value of commercial 
manganese as a purifier of water: it accomplishes 
what even charcoal does very imperfectly, namely, 
destroys all offensive matters in solution, as well .as 
those mechanically suspended. 

Mr. Lipscombe, if he wishes to make his filters 
quite perfect, would do well to try it. My late 
experiments have convinced me that Messrs. John 
Bazley White and Co.’s Portland cement, with a 
little sharp sand,* is the best that can be employed 
about 4 cistern: it appears to have a positive dislike 
to lichens and conferve. 

WentwortH L. Scort. 








COST OF SITES IN LONDON. 


From the great interest which you have taken in 
the improvement of the dwellings of the. poor, and 
the able manner in which you have exposed their 
present lamentable condition, I feel assured you will 
admit into your columns observations on a subject 
most immediately connected with their improvement, 
and that is, the artificial state in which the metro- 
polis is placed with reference to sites upon which 
such dwellings might be erected, and the extravagantly 
high prices which are demanded for them. 

By a series of circumstances, which it is not neces- 
sary to review, three public bodies have become 
possessed of sites of great extent in three different 
localities,—in the east, west, and centre of London,— 
upon each of which suitable habitations ought to be 
erected for the occupation of the labouring classes. I 
refer to the Board of Works, which has a-very large 
space of building ground in Whitechapel, Spitalfields, 
and other districts ; to the Corporation of the City of 
London, who, in the vicinity of Farringdon-street, 
and the lower part of Saffron-hill, have cleared an 
extensive area ; and to the Westminster Improvement 
Commissioners, in the neighbourhood of Victoria- 
street, who have, also, become possessed of a broad 
expanse of building ground. . 

Now, sir, what I wish to observe upon this fact, 15 
this,—first, that these three public bodies have cleared 
away an almost incredible number of houses occupied 
by the labouring population ; secondly, that they have 
provided no substitute for those demolished dwellings, 
and have never instituted an inquiry as to how or 
where the poor inmates have to find a home ; thirdly, 
that the price they are now askiag for building: land 
in their separate districts amounts to an insurmount- 
able obstruction to the erection of habitable dwellings 
for these classes. 

The Board of: Public Works, or, as they are more 
familiarly known, the Commissioners , of Woods and 

* Sand of an inferior and dirty character may be much im- 


proved by a few days’ digestion in dilute sulphuric acid,—comm. 
0:1 of vitriol (at 14d. per lb.) 1 lb, ; water, two to two and half 








* Bee p. 65, ante. 
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Forests, are the trustees of Crown property, and they 
have had extensive spaces lying unoccupied for a 

iod of ten or more years,—and they may lie waste 
for ten years longer before they will make any abate- 
ment. It would be well if these trustees of the public 
property would seriously consider the injury they are 
ieflicting upon a numerous portion of her Majesty’s 
subjects, and in this respect contrast their conduct 
with that of the Emperor of the French, who, by 
direct grants of sites or money, or both, is holding 
out every encouragement for the erection of dwellings 
for the labouring classes in Paris, Marseilles, 
Lyons, &c. 

The Corporation of the City of London, in the 
year 1851, had, by a vote of the court, 42,5007. 
appropriated for the erection of model lodging- 
houses, but nothing has yet been done. 

The Westminster Improvement Commissioners have 
great powers, both by an original Act and by an Act 
obtained in 1853 for the erection of dwellings for the 
industrial classes, but both Acts appear, as to this 
object, up to the present time, a dead letter. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT, 1855. 
BUILDER'S NEGLECT TO GIVE NOTICE OF WORKS 
TO DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 

In the case of Hesketh (district surveyor) v. Middle- 
ton, heard at the Southwark police-court on the 16th 
instant, it appeared that Middleton took a wooden 
building in Bermondsey-street, built before the Act 
came into operation, the east front being uninclosed. 
He up put an inclosure to this front with painted canvas 
on boarding. In the centre was a door, and two stair- 
cases Within, leading to seats which rise one above 


-another, sufficient to accommodate from 150 to 200 


persons. Opposite the seats was a stage for the ex- 
hibition of ‘‘ Marionettes.” All these fittings were put 


‘in by Middleton since January 4, 1856. He had 


brought them in his van, and had put them up him- 
-self. He advertised performances by the “ mario- 
nettes ” in this theatre, and at least 100 persons were 
proved to have been present at one time. Payments 
were taken at the door. 
- The district surveyor summoned Middleton for not 
having given him notice of the works before com- 
mencing them (sec. 38), and sued for the penalty 
under sec.41. He proved the above facts, and referred 
to sec. 8, “‘ external wall,” sec. 12, and first schedule, 
pteliminary rules, 1, 2, &c. as requiring the vertical 
inclosure to be built under the rules of the Act, and 
to H. 3, “public building,” secs. 22 and 30, as re- 
‘quiring the galleries, stairs, and passages to be subject 
to the rules of the Act, and erected with the approval 
of the district surveyor as to their safety. The works 
being subject to the Act, are, by sec. 31, placed under 
the district-surveyor’s supervision, and notice is re- 
quired to be given by the builder to him, under the 
38th section; and Middleton had, by neglect, in- 
curred the penalty under sec. 41. 

The magistrate, Mr. A’Beckett, convicted him; 
but as the district surveyor did not press for a heavy 
penalty, on account of its being under a new Act, he 
was fined 1s. with costs, the magistrate saying that he 
would not be so leniently dealt with on any future 
oceasion. The building will have to be altered. 








WATERWORKS FOR HEANOR, 


Waterworks are about being established at this 
place under the auspices of the Local Board of 
Health. Owingto the great scarcity of water in the 
neighbourhood—arising, partly from the town being 
situated on the summit of a hill, which rises more 
than 200 feet above the adjacent valley of the River 
Erewash, and partly from the constant and increasing 
abstraction of the water underneath by mining opera- 
tions—the Local Board last year called to their as- 
sistance Mr. Norris, engineer, of Nottingham, who 
devised a scheme of “constant ” water supply, which 
met with their approbation, and being submitted to 
the General Board of Health for their sanction, pre- 
viously to a proposed mortgage of the rates of the 
district, also received the approval of that body, 
after an inquiry on the spot by one of their alee 
img inspectors. Mr. Norris's project in its main 
features, consists of a shaft to be sunk a sufficient 
depth (about 90 yards) to reach the water-bearing 
; at a point near the south-western extremity 
of the district; at the mouth of which will be 
fixed a 15-horse high-pressure®steam engine, to raise 
the water by means of a lift and plunger pump, and 
force it into a covered service reservoir (capable of 
holding three days’ consumption), situated on the 

hest point of Tag-hill, From this reservoir the 
water will be distributed through a 6-inch cast 
iron leading main, through the whole of the 
built portion of the district. The engineer’s estimate 
for the construction of the works is 83,5002. nearly 
the whole of the contracts for which have recently 


been let ; that for the main pipes (about 44 miles), to 
Mr. Geo. Staley, of the Butterley Iron Works, and 
the others to Messrs. C. C. and A. Dennett, con- 
tractors and builders, of Nottingham. The works 
will be immediately commenced, and the invaluable 
boon of pure and potable water, to which the inha- 
bitants have been so long strangers, will be dispensed 
throughout the district, it may be hoped, during the 
ensuing summer. 








HANGING BELLS TO TURN IN THE STOCK. 


Wir reference to Mr. Denison’s plan illustrated 
in our last number, Mr. W. L. Baker, whose plan has 
been described in our pages, has sent us a communi- 
cation urging that it was he who called attention to 
the destructive effect of the constant action of the 
clapper upon a single portion of the sound-bow, and 
first suggested that a bell should be cast in a way that 
would enable it to be turned round so as to present a 
new point of contact to the clapper without refitting 
or reconstructing any portion of the gear. Further, 
that his specification, after describing two ways in 
which his idea may be put into execution, points out 
that the object may also be attained “ by casting an 
axis on the top of the crown.” He says that “a bell 
hung upon one central bolt or axis, is capable of being 
moved round upon that axis with great ease, so as to 
present at intervals the whole of the internal surface 
of the sound-bow to the action of the clapper, and in 
a clock-tower bell the whole of the external surface of 
the sound-bow to the action of the hammer.” 

We avoided printing the comparison which Mr. 
Denison drew between Mr. Baker’s plan and that 
which he thought his own, being anxious not to 
damage Mr. Baker’s just claims. 








GAS. 


A LECTURE to working gasfitters and others, on 
science as connected -with gasfitting, was delivered 
at the St. Martin’s school-room, St. Martin’s-lane, 
London, by Mr. Alexander Wright, on Thursday 
evening in last week. The lecture was well attended 
by the working classes of the Gasfitters’ Institution, 
and by many gentlemen connected with gas-engineer- 
ing.——-At the opening of the West Ham Gas Works 
there were only 8 retorts: there are now 64 required 
to supply the increased demand for gas in that neigh- 
bourhood. The inhabitants of Huntingdon have 
resolved not only to purchase the loca! gasworks for 
4,250/7. but also to raise 2,250/. to put the concern 
into an efficient state. Capital is to be raised in 650 
shares of 10/. each.——The Chester Town-Council 
have under consideration a proposal for the amalga- 
mation of the two gas companies, under an Act securing 
to the corporation power at a future period to pur- 
chase the plant and works; but in the meantime 
raising the maximum price from 4s. 6d. to 5s. and 
providing for subsequent reductions from surplus 
profits beyond 10 per cent. and a contingent-fund of 
10 per cent. on the capital. The projected arrange- 
ment seems to resemble that at Liverpool, where the 
anticipated reductions year after year have been found 
to be downright humbug, 10 per cent. profits and 
reserve-funds notwithstanding. The Birkenhead 
Commissioners have had a report from their com- 
mittee on the complaints as to gas and water supply, 
in which they are recommended seriously to consider 
the propriety of taking both supplies into their own 
hands, negotiating, if possible, with the Gas and 
Water Company for the purchase of their works, or 
applying to Parliament for power to construct new 
works. The report has been adopted by the Com- 
missioners.——A strike of the workmen at the 
Halifax Gas Company’s works took place on Saturday 
before last. The cause was a threatened reduction of 
wages from 24s. 6d. to 23s. The men quitted with- 
out giving notice, and the manager had fifteen of them 
lodged in custody. He gives no previous notice him- 
self, it appears, when dismissing his workmen. 














TIME AND MATERIALS versus MEASURE- 
MENT AND VALUE. 


LAMPRELL v. CoLureER.—In this case the plaintiff 
is a builder, carrying on business in Long-lane, West 
Smithfield: the defendant is an auctioneer, carrying 
on business in Moorgate-street. In the year 1854, 
petit executed general repairs to a dilapidated 

ouse belonging to the defendant, the nature of 
which was such, that no specification or contract 
could be made for them; and during their progress, 
Mr. Wright, a surveyor, was frequently on the pre- 
mises, inspecting the works; and at the completion 
of the works, plaintiff handed his account of time and 
materials to the surveyor to peruse on behalf of de- 
fendant ; this account amounted to £1,054 5s. Upon 
seeing this, the surveyor said he should measure the 
works, and make out a measurement account, which 


defendant, upon being appealed to by plaintiff, refused 


to pay anything beyond the last-mentioned sum. 
Plaintiff then o: to refer the question to inde- 
pendent surveyors, but defendant refusing to do so, 
an action was brought in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for the amount of plaintiff’s time and material bill, 
which, at the last summer assizes held at Croydon, 
was referred to Mr. Charnock, barrister. 
At the reference before the arbitrator, the plaintiff 
proved, by his books and invoices, that he had paid 
out of pocket between 9007. and 1,000. for the 
works, and that his charges to defendant were fair 
and reasonable. For the defence it was contended that, 
at the commencement of the works, a conversation 
took place between plaintiff, defendant, and Mr. 
Wright, at which plaintiff to execute the works 
under the direction of the latter, and that, at their 
completion, he should certify the amount defendant 
should pay for them,—that the prices were fair, and 
if ever so unfair, plaintiff must be content with them. 
In reply, plaintiff denied the alleged conversation, 
and stated there had been no agreement that the 
works should be measured,—that during their progress 
no measurements were made,— that the surveyor @id. 
not attempt to measure them until after plaiyitift 
delivered his time and material account,—°"! “that 
when tin Gu. voor did measure, most~vf the works 
were covered, and \iro_house occupied: it was there- 
fore impossible to measure them properly. Plaintiff 
also called the tradesmen who ‘éxecuted different 
branches of the works, and proved that their cost 
price was much more than the surveyor had allowed 
for them, including builder’s profit.’ ; 
After an inquiry, extending over twenty-one meet- 
ings, the arbitrator has published his decision, awerd- 
ing to plaintiff the full amount of his claim, the costs 
of the trial at Croydon, and the costs of the 
reference, , 





KENDALL v, KING.* 


In the report on the above-named case, in your, 
publication of the 16th inst. what I (in common with 
Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Shaw), said before the arbitra- 
tor, illuminated asit is with three notes of admiration, 
is made to take a colour which does not belong to it.. 
Whether Messrs. Kendall and Co. by entering into the 
competition on the terms proposed, committed them- 
selves to the acceptance of 1577. 10s. as a full remu- 
neration for “all services short of the actual erection 
of the buildings,” is wholly extraneous to the real 
question, upon which my opinion was asked, and 
which is passed without notice in the report. \ That: 
was, whether for the work and labour actually per- 
formed by Messrs. Kendall and Co. their 
of 1,0487. 15s. was or was not excessive. I thought 
it was. I beg leave to add, that I fully concur with 
the principle laid down by Mr. Tite—when it applies. 

AmBnosE PorNnTER. 








BALL OF THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT. 
INSTITUTION. . ; 

THE pleasant assemblage of the friends of this 
institution, at Willis’s rooms, on the 14th February, 
has added about 120/. to the funds, and will serve 
to give comfort to those who need it. : 

Surely this is dancing to a good purpose. There 
were about 500 persons present, including Messrs. 
Charles Lucas, president, William Lee, M.P. 
John Lee, Charles Mayhew, Frederick Ashton, Barry, 
John Jay, J. Hunt, James Wagstaff, Dunnage, 
Sewell, Christopher Eales, Henry Dodd, Thomas 
Cozens (the founder of the institution), Joseph Bird, 
Soward, Collins, Stanbury (Birmingham), James 
Newson, jun. W. Norris, W. Hutchons, W. Ellis, 
Joseph Lambert, D. Nicholson, jun. Charles Formby, 
John Chapman, Stirling, William Todd, jun. &. &e. 

The whole affair was managed very well, and did 
credit to the committee. 








Miscellanea. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC Procress.—A telegraph 
to Australia is projected by the Mediterranean 
Electric Telegraph Company, who are at present 
engaged in uniting the European lines with Africa 
through Sardinia. The Australian project is an 
extension of the East Indian, already noted. The 
East Indian will comprise two branches, the 
northern branching towards Cabul and Cashmere, 
while proceeding to Calcutta, and the southern passing 
along the Bengal coast, and by the Sunda islands to 
the north of Australia, whence it will coast south- 
wards along the eastern side of the Australian con- 
tinent to Port Adelaide. The entire length of the 
line is estimated by the Genoa Corriere Mercantile 
at 20,000 kilometres. 


*# Tne title of the firm should have stood in our report Kendall 











he did, making the amount 5837, 4s. 6d. and the 
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Pope (not Cope), and Edlin. 
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“Gieat FRE at CisekEnwer1r.—On the 14th 


inst, a fire, origi in a large 
to an ivory, brass, 
Exmou 


the same and adjoining streets. 


i 


with timber. Wooden buildings 
failed to discover an 
Some remedy should be devised. 


fi 


last, by a fire origin 


B. 


dormitory of the. boys’ departmen 
have been caused by the overheating of a hot-air flue,| Hanover-square Rooms. We observe that the best 
with which the establishment is warmed. 
Free at a NEw Worknovse 1n Carruness.—At | formance of the 
Halkirk, Caithness, a large 


» when a fire, it. is believed, 


befot. Asst. The sup 


to be 


the mark. 
efiected by the contractor. 


Tae Inon Trape.—This trade has of late been | slaters are asking 1/. 18s.—a rise of lle. Most of 
very dull, and the demand for sheet and plate-iron in| the masters have submitted to these terms. It is 
particular has much fallen off. Some large works are | little to the credit of the workmen to take advantage 
on short time, and prices have still a downward ten- 
» “‘ underselling ” being much complained of by | owners of property, damaged by the late storm, must 
those who regard it as their interest to raise prices | have it repaired at whatever cost; and it is nothing 

than to lower them. The price of hot-blast | short of extortion forthe bricklayers to be demanding 
reported to have fallen in the Yorkshire | 10s. per day.—Glasgow Gazette. 


i 


ys 


: ee districts from 7s. to 10s. a ton.—— 
+ appears 

France from 

Reader Laek, of the Statisti 

Board 

as much 


The mineral productions of that country are, 
however, pas increasing. The production of coal, 


159,044 frs. ; in 1852, 46,751,806 frs.;—iron and 
steel, in 1841, 141,789,500 frs.; and in 1852 it 
had-increased to 297,880,748 frs. 

Mermorrs oF Lipraries.—The prospectus of a 
new and elaborate work on the history and economy 
of libraries, by Mr. Edward Edwards, of Manchester, 
has been issued. . The work itself will be in two 


. , , menced by showing that in geometry, in poetry, in 
Volumes, at a price not exceeding 24s. and will be} rhetoric, and in the fine arts, the Greeks are our 
published by Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, probably masters, but that in physics and mechanics their 


in the course of the present year. The table of con- 
tents, and the researches of the author, in this par- 
ticular department, afford assurance that this will be 
& work per se, and exhaustive of the subject. 

Tae Mrerine oF THE Britisn AssociaTion.— 
The annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science has been fixed to be held 
. Cheltenham for this year, in the week commencing 
in the county of Gloucester, in order to give a fitting 
om to the members. Lord John Russell, who 
has lately taken up his residence in this county, aids 
the committee, and a subscription has been entered 
into to defray the necessary expenses. 

New Heattu Act.—The Registrar-General having 
been applied to by several of the newly-appointed 
officers of health, for liberty to obtain information 
from the registrars essentially necessary for the due 

rmance of their duties, has, in answer to their 

and those of registrars on the sane subject, 

permitted the registrars to supply copies of their usual 

weekly returns to these geatianen, but “ does not 

wish the registrars to be subjected to the trouble of so 
doing without being properly remunerated.” 

Mopern Lamps.—Very lately two huge ge 
lamps have been attached on either side of the middle 
door of St, Philip’s Church, Regent-street : surely 
some Irish hod-man must have suggested the design, 
as I cannot think that any architect or builder would 

such outrageous specimens on any classic build- 
. Perhaps the “parochial authorities” have 
bought them second-hand at the smash of some gin- 
aw in the New Cut or Wapping. Pray do your 
to have proper ecclesiastical gaseliers — 

a8. 


Fing at Lezps InpustetaL Scuoot.—The south | once a fortnight of a short and easy symphony and 
of this modern building was burnt on Saturday | two light overtures and a march will hardly be an 
ating between the joists | inducement to so many gentlemen to forego other 

the flooring, both of the school-room and of the | engagements and assemble with their various instru- 
t, and believed to| ments, some from considerable distances, at the 


workhouse is in course of | Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, with the dest overtures 
», apection, and was pretty far advanced towards com-|of Weber, Mozart, Cherubini, Rossini, and Auber, 
pletion wilfully raised, | elicit far greater applause than the inferior compesi- 
completely gutted the walls of all woodwork on Friday | tions of the same or other masters;——not that we 
posed incendiary is an Irishman | would advocate the performance of great works only ; 
who had been employed as labourer e=#e works, but | —variety is c i 
ismissed, and was known <0 have threatened to | desirable; but let great works be the rule, and lighter 
“ make a poor-house-of it before he was:done with | ones the exception. 4u reste, the stuff of which this 
it.” The scoundrel hes been laid hold of, and ac-| orchestra of amateurs is composed may be fairly 
cording to theJohn 0’ Groat’s Jourual,the case is likely | judged of by the number of 0 so solo-players that 
against him. The joiners’ tools were | constantly emerge from its 
all burnt, and many of the poor fellows will be heavy 
losers in consequence. The contractor for the building | performed. We wish the Society every success. 
is Mr. Robert Johnson, of Edinburgh, builder, and | Music and architecture are cognate. 
the amount of the contract is 3,547/7. The damage is 
variously estimated, but 1,800/. is said to be about | day last, the slaters and bricklayers of Paisley turned 
Tt is feared that no insurance had been | out on strike for rise of wages. 


a paper on “The Mining Resources of | tensive improvements and alterations at Witley Court, 
1841 to 1851,” prepared by Mr. H.| which were procceding rapidly and satisfactorily, have 
Department of the} been interrupted by the strike of the stonemasons, 

of Trade, that Great Britain raises four times | some sixty in number, engaged thereon. They insist 
iron, and sixteen times as much coal, as | on working only nine instead of ten hours day. The 


ite, was, in 1841, of the value of| their demand. It is thought not unlikely that the 


6th, and active preparations are being made 


Tae “Amatrevr Mousicar Socretry.°=This ama- 
teur Musical 


is, it will only remain for 


ultimately lost sight of. The fact is, the performance 


works please the audience the most, and the per- 
phonies of Beethoven, 


harming, and toujours perdriz not 


s, and the excellent 
precision and skill with which the music generally is 


BUILDING-TRADE STRIKE AT PaIsLEY.—On Mon- 


The bricklayers’ 
demand is 3/. a-week—a rise of 1/. 10s., and the 


of the present emergency, when they knew that 


STRIKE OF Masons at Wititty Court.—The ex- 


wages they receive are said to be very good, and Mr. 
Wood, the contractor, it is said, will not comply with 


rest of the men, 250 in number, will also tarn out. 

Harmony or THEORY AND Practice In ME- 
CHANICS.—Mr. Macquorn Rankine, C.E., on his 
appointment to the Chair of Civil Engineering in the 
niversity of Glasgow, delivered an introdactory 
lecture on the above subject. The lecturer com- 


notions were pervaded by a great fallacy—a double 
system of natural laws; and that this fallacy of a 
supposed discordance between rational and practical, 
celestial and terrestial machines, continued in force, 
and appears to have gathered strength and to have 
attained its full vigour during the middle ages. In 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, the system falsel 
termed Aristotelian was overthrown, and the trat 
began to be duly appreciated, that sound theory in 
aan science consists simply of facts, and the de- 
action of common sense from them reduced to a 
systematic form. The lecturer proceeded to show 
many evils which arise from ingenious and practical 
men not being acquainted with scientific principles, 
and how often time and money are expended in vision- 
ary inventions, particularly perpetual motion, of 
which, two appeared in the last year’s patent list. 
EMBANK THE THAMES.—Upon the carrying out in 
a comprehensive form of this great national work 
depends the effectual cleansing and purity of the 
Thames. By embanking it, the mud banks will be 
got rid of, and the scour of the river increased, and 
so most effectually cleansed. Intercepting sewers 
will be but a very imperfect alleviation, as, when 
other sources of impurity are considered, and the 
great mass of human beings living on the river are 
also taken into account, it must ever be a means of 
carrying off If the intercepting scheme 


is to be carried out at such fearful cost to the rate- 
payers, and such a very problematical result, by all 
means preserve the sewage for the Thames marshes, 
and not keep it in a state of oscillation and suspension 
between Gravesend and Woolwich, by its being poured 
into the river at the latter point. 





ret anaes ne Pe res or Worx sy Encrnerns.—At Bilstoy 
wood turner, in Yardly-street,| world of London as one of the éstablished musical 

th-street, destroyed not only the factory itself, | societies of the 

; satin ea agp nya and left in ee ee ee 

is and some other | out the objects for which it was originally founded, 

recent fires, in which adjoining premises have suffered | and at the same time insure a lasting duration. The 

severely, should call attention to the dangerous and | addition of madrigals and part-songs by Mr. Leslie’s 

censurable mode pursued of stocking back-yards of | choir may be made a feature and an advantage, if not 

are pro-| overdone ; but if the orchestral members—in number 

hibited by the Building Act, but our legislators have | about eighty—have not more work assigned them 

ger in permitting timber to | than has lately been the case, the main object of their 

be stacked, without let or hinderance, in any quantity. | meeting—the practice ofinstrumental music—may be 


Sessions, on Friday before last, Joseph E 

an engineer employec: <; Messrs. Baldwin’s vale 
charged with having avsented himself from his work 
on the ing night. He was committed to prison 
for one month. Isase Stokes, an engineer employed 
at the works of Mr. B. Gibbous, was charged with 9 
similar offence. He was sent to gaol for fo 

days. ; 

Graton OF THE LATE Mr. Batnes.—The com. 
mittee for erecting a statue of the late Mr. Edward 
Baines at Leeds, decided last week upon the statuettes 
sent in by Mr. Behnes. and Mr. Noble. The former 
gentleman sent in one, an improvement upon that 
renee forwarded. The latter sent two—one an 

mprovement on the original, the other new.. The 

committee unanimously decided upon giving the com- 
mission to Mr. Behnes. The second prize of 802, 
will, | uently, be paid to Mr. Noble. The statue 
is to be eight feet high, and to stand upon a pedestal 
of Sicilian marble. The committee, according to the 
Leeds Intelligencer, have now selected a site, at the 
east side of the vestibule of the Town Hall, to cost 
700 guineas. 

Bato Grapuic Socrety.—This successful society 
gave the second of their conversazioni on Tuesday 
evening before last. In the octagon room, the centre 
of which was occupied by lounges, were arranged 
portfolios of sketches. The long room, furnished 
with chairs and couches, was lined with paintings and 
drawings two or three deep. The third large room was. 
devoted to refreshments. 

Tue Excavations at Fountains Appey.—Lord 
De Grey has recently recommenced his winter’s exca- 
vations at Fountains Abbey. The excavators com- 
menced operations in the base story of the Frater- 
house. Part of the floor yet remains; and amongst 
the rubbish some early English capitals, of the finest 
Nidderdale marble’ yet discovered, have just turned 
up. The great kitchen, refectory, buttery, and 
cloister-court will next be exposed. 

Fatt oF a BripeE anpD Loss or Lirt.—On 
Wednesday last, two arches of a railway bridge in 
course of construction over the river Doon, in Ayr- 
shire, suddenly fell to the ground, burying two men 
in the ruins. They were got out as quickly as pos- 
sible, but died in a very short time. The catastrophe 
is attributed to the heavy rains following the severe 
frosts, and softening the lime. 


Marspen’s “ Patent ARTERY AND VEIN Sys- 
TEM” oF VENTILATION.—Mr. Marsden’s mode of 
ventilating sewers, public or other buildings, mines, 
tunnels, &c. consists of the action of a series of smalt 
“ vein” pipes, as he calls them, concentrating from 
various parts of the cavity, chamber, or locality to be 
ventilated, into one air-tight and trapped receiver, 
communicating with what he calls an “artery;” 
but which, by parity of similitude, he ought, in fact, 
to call a great vein, the whole system being venous 
or concentrating and withdrawing, and not arterial 
or radiating and distributive, so far at least as 
regards the withdrawal of foul air through his 
ventilating pipes. These “ arteries,” or larger vein 
pipes, in turn convey the noxious gases collected 
by the smaller vein pipes onwards, either to a trunk 
vein or directly to a main-receiver, trapped, and leading 
them into an extracting shaft with fan, which, in the 
ventilation of sewers or mines, not only generates the 
suction power (worked by steam-engine or water 
power), whereby the gases are withdrawn, but also 
hands them up to furnaces prepared in a main shaft 
for their combustion. What Mr. Marsden appears 
more especially to claim, is the idea of ventilation 
from various points by a concentration of “ vein” 
pipes, at once separating and enclosing the gases 
while conveying them away to trapped receivers and 
main-pipe conductors, to be expelled and consumed 
by modes already suggested and indeed already 
realized. The reverse process or distribution of pure 
air to mines, &c.—a true arterial system,—may be 
carried out through the same system of pipes and 
fans, &c. > 

Construction oF Fives.—As things of utility, 
as well as of taste, are noticed in the Buz/der, I need 
not apologize for calling your attention to the flues 
lajd in Messrs. Berens, Blumberg, and Co.’s buildings, 
Cannon-street, under my superintendence as clerk of 
the works, by direction of Mr. Hosking. The hori- 
zontal flues, 220 feet in length (from Hayden's 
warming apparatus), are all 9-inch patent drain-pipes, 
laid in brick chambers, with concrete bottoms and 
slate tops. The saddle-pieces in connection with these 
pipes, at convenient distances, are only loosely bedded, 
and afford every facility for sweeping at stated periods. 
These pipes have been in use fifteen months, and are 
so satisfactory that I have instructions to carry out 
the same plan in the next buildi It has 

to me, that for church flues running un and, or 
for flues round hot-houses, these pipes would be most 
economical, and the saddle-pieces would afford every 
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facility for sweeping. —W. L. 
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THE Hanpware. AND Metal Trades’ Pension 


Socrety.—On. Tuesday. last, a concert, headed instru- 
mentally by Fraiilein Graves and Sainton, and by 


Miss Dolby and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, vocally, was 
given at. the Hanover-square Rooms, in aid of the 
fonds of the Iron, Hardware, and Metal Trades’ Pen- 
sion Society, and was exceedingly well attended. We 
were to this time somewhat in ignorance of the pro- 
gress of this association ; but under the management 
of the committee who so well organized Tuesday 
night’s concert, it ought to be prosperous, 

Axncurrects’ “ CrerKs,”—A_ gentleman who has 
a somewhat exalted idea of his distinguished position 
as “only managing assistant to an architect 
neer of high sanding, is extremely indignant that 
he should be termed a “clerk.” It is, he says, 
highly aggravating to him to. be so. designated. 
He has looked out the term—at least he says 
so—in Johnson’s Dictionary, and finds it to 
mean a bookkeeper or accountant. I am afraid 
your correspondent has not referred to a good 
edition of Johnson. If he will do so, he will find 
among others, the following meanings of the word 
“clerk :’—1. A clergyman. 2. A man of learning 
and letters. 3. A person whois employed in writing 
for another. 4. An officer of various boards; but 
not a bookkeeper or accountant. If he had been 
aware that the original meaning of clerk was a man of 
learning ; that it is the proper designation of a clergy- 
man; that the principal law officer of a city or 
borough is termed the city or town clerk ; that the 
principal officer of many corporations is termed the 
clerk ; and that the clerks in the Courts of Chancery 
and Houses of Parliament—not to mention hundreds 
of other clerks—are gentlemen who would scarcely 
consider the position of an architect’s “assistant ” 
equal to their own, he would, perhaps, feel less aggra- 
vated by the designation. Your correspondent states 
his desire that we should “ call a spoon a spoon,” and 
almost tempts one to be guilty of the rudeness by 
manifesting so much anxiety to enhance the dig- 
nity of his position by borrowing from the linen- 
draper’s “assistant” his usual denomination—AN 
ACCOUNTANT. 

DWELLINGS OF THE Poor NEAR SWINDON.— 
A correspondent, who takes an active and official 
interest in the sanitary welfare of Swindon, sends us 
a painful account of a visit paid to some agricultural 

in that neighbourhood,—‘‘dens,” he remarks, 
“equal to the vile ones so ably set forth in your ex- 
cellent book of ‘London Shadows.’” And that such 
dens do exist, alas! in but too many loealities besides 
London, it required no special detail to assure us. 
“ Fnguiring for the house,” continues our correspon- 
dent, in reference to one of the dwellings referred to, 
“an inhabitant of the swampy lane told us, ‘ You 
must go on till you come to a gurt and nasty pond, 
and the house is close to’t.’ It was close—four feet 
only from the ‘ xasty pond,’ which afforded the only 
water they had to use, and was-further the receptacle 
for all the privy soil and sewage of the lane when rain 
came to flush the ditches.” In this hopeless abode, 
as might well be anticipated, there lay the head of a 
family of ten children, in the “ prime of life,” but on 
the brink of the grave. Neither he, nor his wife, nor 
his little ones, had tasted food for four and twenty 
hours. It is probable that, ere long, the parish will 
have what is left of his family to provide for. Would 
it not have been a decided saving had they provided 
for the removal of the “‘gurt and nasty pond,” and 
thus have conferred the boon of health and life upon 
the miserable head of such a family, and so have 
enabled him to provide for them himself? 

Hitroryrpr.—The Rondout (U.S.) Courier says,— 

after years of untiring application and almost unex- 
ampled perseverance, the hopes of our townsman, the 
Rev. L. L. Hill, are pats with success, and he is 
about to realise a reward for his toil. He has already 
received an offer of 80,000 dollars for the Hillotype. 
A great addition recently made to the invention con- 
sists in reproducing the colours of nature on collodio- 
nised glass. This revolution will extend to portrait 
and landscape painting, as Mr. Hill is able to copy 
pictures of any size, and to produce any number of 


copies from one original. The Hillotype consists in | ¥! 


taking all the natural colours by a single process— 
every tint of countenance, and every shade of dress, 
and even the precise colour of the eye, being trans- 
formed to the picture. 


BinMineHam Giass Currers’ Socirery.— | } 


The assistance afforded by the “ United Flint Glass 
Cutters’ Society ” of Birmingham to its needy mem- 
is worthy of imitation by similar societies. The 
yearly balance sheet of the. society states that 
about 150 men received weekly assistance from the 
society’s funds for a considerable period in course of 
9 year, and that the amount distributed was nearl 
,000/,, while 1,600/. remained in hand. It is to the 
Working of such societies as this that Birmingham, 
according to the local Journal, in some measure owes 
its immunity from strikes, 
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For the Roysl Surrey Gardens Music H: Horace 
Tones, architect. Quantities taken out by Mr, Reddall ee 














Jay £19,700 0 0 
Ashby and Sons...,.,....0..0.00008 18,889 0 0 
Ashby and Horner ..... sit - 18,846 0 0 
br ha suenaennahane aiceanani Gantwnnn 18,800. 0 0 

‘ansfield 18,720 0.0 
Lawrence and Sone. ..,.........0 . 18,620.00 0 
Brass and Sons ...........ssccseeees 18,450 0 0 
Lueas, Brothers 18, ° : 

, 

Scott and Cornwall ...........0.+ 17,175 0 0 





For- buildings to be erected at Newark for the Royal 
| Sherwood Foresters, or Notis Militia. Mr. Charles Baily, 


architect, Newark. Quantities supplied by Mr.C. Poland :— 











and Cullingford, London £3,980 0 0 

ie, Lond 3,960 0 0 
J. and T. Wallis, Market Rasen 3,956 © 0 
Cave, Gainsborough $3,913 0 0 
Cooper, Newark: .......... eee 69,8956 0 0 

w, Biggleswade.. See 0 0 
Mackenzie, Newark .... sto 00 
Johnson, France, and Co. Shef- 

ON as Gis sa ccersateasedicticnectaeees . 8,618 11 0 
Lane, jun, Newark ........ aiitadisee 3, 0 
Wilson and Ashton, Retford..... . 3,405 10.0 
Barber, Barlborough .............». 3,423 15 0 
C. and ‘A. Dennett, Nottingham 3,395 0 0 
Segley, Shawcroft, Manchester 3,383 0 0 
M and Henderson, Newark 3,348 0 0 


J. Ferguson, Nottingham (ac- 

















CUE: eset tsccsasanese 2,050 0 0 
For a chapel at Brompton. Mr. Mumford, architect.:— 
If with 
If with | Kentish rag 
curved plas-| facings to 
ter iling side walls 
instead of | ins of 
open timber 
roof, add | facings, add 
Colls and Co. ......|£2,890 00/£196 0 0} £80 0 0 
Chapmanand Par- 
BOD wasseseeeeoooes 2,697 10 0 60 0 0 80 0 0 
Symons ...... scores] 2,670 00} 124 0 O 4 0 0 
644 00); 147 0 0 69 0 0 
i 0; 152 0 0 86 0 0 
Todd 57 0; 189 0 0 53 0 0 
0; 130 0 0 30 0 0 
550 0 37.12 0 3710 0 
499 0; 133 0 0 87 0 0 
2710 0 1210 0 
170_00| 100 0 0| 9 0 0 
00 . 99 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* The Smokelese Fire.”"—We have received at least two dozen 
letters on this subject, to which we may look again presently. 

“* Croydon.”—** Inquirer.”—“* T. T.”—“M, J.” Accrington (pro- 
perly managed; it would).—* W. #. H."—* W. H.”—* J. C."—“ J. 
N.”—“ A; P.”—" C, B."—* B. F.”=.* Mr, H.”—“ J. 8.N.”—" E. A.” 
—*T, A”™—“A Manufacturer's Clerk.”—‘ Another Clerk.”—* E. 
R.”—* RK. H.” and“ J. W. 0.”—" W, L. 8.">—“*A Twelve Years’ 
Subscriber” (has not hit on the right method).—‘*A Lover of 
Truth.”—“ Mr. A.”—* E.. A, H.” (thanks).—‘‘ H. H.”—* Verax.”— 
“ W. B.” (we cannot question a solemn award: on simple asser- 


drawings for a Public building rests with the District Surveyor, 
unless difference arise, in which case appeal may be made to Board 
of Works).—“ B. L. T."—"R. and B”—* J. 0.°—“ G@. M"—"* J. 
J”—* PF. G.8."—* F. and Co.”—" H. E, K.”—* T. L. D.”—"* FP, G, 
5.°—* BE. B.”—“ A, G. H.—“ J. B,” Bells (too late for this week).— 
“J. E."—* W. R.°—* M. H."—"' J. M.”—“ A Lover of Gothic.” 

Mr. Petit’s rejoinder to Mr. Scott reached us too late for the 
present number. 


NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertise- 


to the ‘“‘ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 











NOTICE. 

From and after the Ist January, 1856, the entire postage 
upon all newspapers sent to France, and Foreign countries 
vid France, must be prepaid: the stamped copy of the 
paper is of no avail, 
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Established 1839. 
1, CRAVEN-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
are advanced in amounts varying from 101. 10s. to 1001. 
rep le weekly or otherwise, as may be agreed upon, at a dis- 
— of he cent. 7, tweney mae 7 and et 50 weeks ae 
per cent.—Forms may price 2d. ; ree 
stamps to be enclosed. ROBERT NORTON. Secretary, 


ONEY on LOAN, at 3/. per Cent. per 
Annum.—ARNEWAY’S CHARIT Y.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor pemmeene or traders resident 
thin the and jew of Westm: % 3 





Bee oe See Cut Danes Gh Georse: Hom 

rge, Hanover-square, 
BE ene eee cin the-Piclie, Bt, Markte-Steund, ana 5 
Pau en. The amount of each loan is not to 


Covent-gard eac 
1001. is to clear interest after the rate of 3i. per cent. per annum, 
Ptsatd inane ed ageliention, Lobel ntsemasy inhemetion, mene 
ma 

sonal , between the hours of Ten and 
are E iy. yt ue of the Cast ant Deltaltee te 

rustees, No. 14, Great ames’s 

. By order, EDWAED 8. STEPHENSON, 

and Solicitor to the Trustees. 


Clerk. 
NOTE.—The Trustees meet on the second Wednesday in every 


month, to consider such applications for loans as have been 
i clear week at the least before the. first of the month,— 
The sureties must be unexceptionable. on 





OANS from 25/7. to 1,000/. upon approved 


Y | cxiendlgg ovo aay pegiod neta Afr moun are geal 
OBPA 5. GLE from the SRITISN M U monte are rend 
LOAN ASS s pepente and 


CE CLASSES. Prospectuses. 

every be obtained at, the British 
Majual Lite Ofice, 7, New Bee on a eenokirints, "ules 64. 
cach copy. it LES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 





ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not | w. 


METROPOLITAN LOAN COMPANY, | the Authors m 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
% 
The FOOD of LONDON; A Sketch of its 


chief Varieties, Sources ‘of Supply, Adulteration, Ma- 
chinery of Disizibution, &a OEY Gann Dobe bat ee 
a 


ro DETTERS | on ENGLISH AGRICUL- 
Reprintedy permission. Seo0ad Biition. tra 144, 


3. 


The INVALID’S OWN BOOK: A Collec. 
the Hon, Lady CUT. "Beoond Waltion, revised. "op. Bro. im Ob 


4 
HOW to NURSE SICK CHILDREN: 
Gonteining Beoens which a ne  ~ nes service to all aw 
5 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of- 


CHILDREN in HEALTH ISBA MAS 
BULL MD. Fifth Edition revised sod ealarged. Fore en ee 


6 


A MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRAC- 


TICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. KESTEVEN, | f 
Royal College of Sutgeona of Rngland: te, Squace postove. a. Od 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


L 
Prof. OWEN’S LECTURES on the COM- 
ABATET ANATON ood PEREOU SG 2s DEE 
a 


Mr. PAGET’S LECTURES on SURGICAL 


PATHOLOGY, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. Seeks ony Wecdeae > 


3. 
Sir BENJ. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
gn Third Edition, revised; with some Additiong 


4 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND’S MEDICAL 


NOTES and REFLECTIONS, Third Edition, with Alterati 
and Additions. -8vo, 18s, “_- 


. 5 
Dr. W. MACKENZI®’S PRACTICAL 
TREATISE on the DISHASES of the BYE. Fourth Edition, 


6 
Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of, MA- 
oes qe year 


cA 
Dr. CHARLES WEST’S. LECTURES on 


the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. Third 
ion, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 14s, > 


tion).—“T, 8.” Colchester.—* A. T. 8. P. RB.” (the approval of | Editi 


8, 


Dr. THOMPSON’S CONSPECTUS of the 


PHARMACOPGIAS, 16th Edition, -revised 
BIRKETT. Teena. Ba Cds on neue te, ea Oak Pe > 


9. 
Dr. THOMPSON’S LONDON DISPENSA- 
TORY. Eleventh ;Hdition, revised by Dr. A. B. GARKOD, 810, 


10, 
ERASMUS WILSON’S DISSECTOR’S 


MANUAL of PRACTICAL and SURGICAL ANATOMY, Se« 
cond Edition : Woodeute, -19mo. 19s. 6d. 


il 


Prof. BRANDE’S LECTURES on the 
LNG SUSRUaar  ONONIG, CHEMIST TT Pah 
M.B. Fep.8vo. Woodeuts. 7s. sie 


12, 
Dr. PEREIRA’S LECTURES on POLAR- 


ISED LIGHT, &c. Second Bdition, revised and ed from 
eA materials by the Rev. B. POWELL, M. ‘op. 80. 
1 
ROBERT HUNT’S RESEARCHES on 
LIGHT, in ite Chemical Relations. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo. Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 


14, 
DE LA RIVE’S TREATISE on ELEC- 
VE Rae sees pase 


1. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY ; or, Popalar Dictionary. of Animated Mature. New 


16 
The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on 


de eS Edited bz JOBE BOUBNS, 6.2. New 
VA 
The Rev. Canon MOSELEY’S MECHA. 
RIGAL PRINCIPLES of OTN EE ES ont Saeed 
18. 
NESBITT’S PRACTICAL 


LAND-SUR- 

! enlarged by T. 5 

Sar S ee weenioe eee 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 01 OF THE “ CURIOSITIES. 
Now NG: SN Frontiepiece ot Vianette. 98. 64. clot 
Tee NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
jained. i Host fox ota and Young. 
a OHN TIMBS, F. 
the same Author. Third ~ wal d, 
pee TIES of LONDON: with nearly Prin | 
Years’ ey | Recollections, With a Portrait. 300 cl 
et atinactes “DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
Ayes N C IE E N iT % GOT THIC f"CHU RCHES. 
Part I. ag 6d. contains oe Geometrical Secrets of the true 
in eonstructing the er Churches of clend ; 
aerg f bbey ; Rings Coll Cambridge; Henry VII.’s 
Chapel ; Mary's Church, Oxto ke. Part IL, 68. demonstrates 
Kent; Tong Church, Salop; Condon Church, 
a altshare Lincoln, Litchfield, Worcester. Wells, Here- 
ford, and Norwich Cathedrals, &c.. Part III. 
Geaveh. Liverpool ; oat Alban’s abbeys Westminster Abbev 5 
Peterborouch, Exeter, ‘and Bristol Cathedrals: Heckington 


Church, Linsoinshire’: Rt. Mithecl's Lo ging Coventry, &c. 
The three parts hound in cloth, gilt lettered. 24s. 


ARCHITECTURAL BOTANY. Part I 2s. 6d. 
By W. P. GRIFFITH, F.8.A. F.R.LBA. & 
Published at 9, St, John’s-square, mw nag 


HU BB’ S ILLUSTRATED LIST of 
FIRE-PROOF SAFES, CASH, DEED, and 

waning 6 BOXES 8. with their sizes, fittings, and’ prices, will be 
hp pont on reoript of two stamps.—A. pply toCHU BB andBSON, 

87, rst. ul’s churchyard, London. 


BATHS AND HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
TYLOR and SONS’ ILLUSTRATED 


@ CATALOGUE of BATH WORK, ae. to be had on appli- 
cation. Eetiemetes and na pene for fixing give 











RCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a ee SITUATION as CLERK of 
Mea oR afo8 ok ROE, FOREMAN. 
Podeniable Age, 44—Address. A. B28, Gibsone’reet, Lambeth. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, or 
FOREMAN of V of bade or banal 3 rie in Re Bemey other 
osely- | Fe wa Rigen Som ge post-paid, to i ae 4, PF wo Hoxton. 


TO PLUMBERS, GASFITTERS, BUILDERS. &c. 


ANTED or Two a ARS 
MENT. 


EMPLO 7 % My ty 
PLUMBER and Onart TTE Can do easing ond pan Paintin it 
required. Good character. Comeee?. preferred.— . 
jaa. 29, Trafalgar-road, Greenwi 


ANTED, EVENING EMPLOYMENT. 
The Advertiser, who is disengaged after five o’clock, — 
his services to Contractors, Builders, and others, in i edo 
arrears of accounts. keeping books, making dy a log out 
quanta. rg Terms moderate.— Address, 
‘ost-oftice, Leigh-street, Darton-orcecont. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Plumber, a a SITUATION. 


Can do sat Be and glazin ference. Town or 
country.—Address, G. B. 14, Upper Wiaeretreek, Norton Folgate. 


ANTED, a permanent SITUATION as 
00d PLUMBE No objection to filling up his time 
bie t paint yh glazing. Good reference can be had. —Address, 
t-street, Borough, London. 
TO MASTER BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 


ANTED, the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as "FO EMAN in the above line, who has 




















and SONS $. Manufacture thorough knowledge of the rame in all its branc hes, red or white. 
WARWICEK-LAND: NEWGATE-STREET. "LONDON. dress, G. H. Mr. Cotter’s, 4, Roan-street, Green wich, Kent. 
. TOTREATY Febru MAP, WV ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, about April 
YLD s by a Young Man, in a Brick "and Tile Yar 


es the 
torial — ys os Turkey, and the diff 
Btates of oe. world, with the boundaries. acco: 
by vt : s : inglading an enlarged 'Map of the Srp eerie proposed 
ce at Paris ; with tables of oem date of the treaties, 


) c. Insheet, 3s, ; incase be. 
seruone WELD. Geographer to the Queen, ‘Charing-crors East, 
next door to the Post-office ;-and 3, Royal Exchange. 


IGAN UNION. —CLERK of WORKS. 


e Guardians of the rien Union are prepared to 
receive ive applications from competent persons to fill the euati: 2 
bpd dntieg tiie erection of a new workhouse 
for. he union, The salary will be 2. 10s. per week..and the person 
appointed will be required to devote the whole of ay tase to the 
¢ e* of the situation. Applications, ns, addressed to and en- 
orsed ** Clerk of Works,” are to be sent in on or beloce TUES. 
DAY. the 26th instant.—By order, 

WILLIAM ACKERLEY, Union Clerk. 

Wiga”, 13th February, 1856 


TO CABINET MAKERS. 


ANTED at once,- a CABINET 
AKER, of good oc! hemeter, for gatant employme:t 

in, the country, where others are kept.—Address. stating age and 
wages. required, to . L. CALEY, Builder, Hambledon, 


erent 
he various 





ee 











TED eee AND able LAt 


wan NTED ED, respectable LAD, as an 
v0 Oi pe NTICE, by a Carpenter and 
Ballder. Frets opportunity will be given him for learning his 


ness. e — —— ufred, and w @3 tv com- 
mence irimediately.— =: KM Mr. Bradfi eld’ Bt 


BURNER, or any other capacity where he could make himself 
useful. Has had eicht years’ experience in the above trade; under- 
ands keeping common accounts, and can be well recommended 
his late employer, whom ‘he served four Re ai — Address, 
Ww. W. Kay’s Library, Bridge-place. Harrow-road, Paddington. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in an ARCHI- 

TECT’S OFFICE. The Advertiser has had good expe- 

rience for the Jast ten years in London and on the Continent ; is 

well acquainted with the Italian and German architecture, and 

has carried out works in the last-named country. Salary mode- 
rate.—Address. J. C. Z. Post-office. Bristol. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS. ANY OTHERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as STORE- 

KEEPER, TIME KEEPER, CLERK, or any situation 

where the gervices of an honest, sober, industrious young’man are 

required. Can produce good testimonials. No objection to the 
country.—Address, R. A. 387, Oxford-street. 











TO g soi SMITHS, &c. 


ANTED, va a eye practical Man 

1 the, va! ean ranches te smith’s business, a 

SITUATION as FOR ER. Godan re- 
ferences as to scharacter 4 Soa ability: WN Divect to W. 8. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


T. CARPENTERS AND See an 





WANTED, by a You , aged 22, a 
SITUATION as ge? ina “on ter or Joiner'’s 
shop. Wages not an object. Address, A. B. Harvey’s-buildings, 


Strand. 





Offices, 2, Vork-street, Clty rong oad, Bt Luke's. 


ANTED, by a Stone and Slate Merchant, 


an active Man as WORKING FOREMAN. He must 
hove a thorough knowledge of the retail w 








TO BUILDERS, MASTER RRICK MAKERS, AND OTHERS 


‘TED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 

able Man,as. FOREMAN ofa BRICKFI LD, who has had 

practice in all tha branches of malm bricks, common ‘stocks. white 

and red close kiln bricks and tiles. such as —— and Norfolk. 
riders ears? 





capable of giving estim and Fg bend well acqua ited 
with masoprv in all its branches.—A by letter A.Z 
Knight and Foster. 5, Eastcheap. aatetiseta , 


ANTED, in the Office of an Architect, a 
JUNION "ASSISTANT or Gentleman to complete i 4 
grticles .—Apply to 6. WILKINSON, Bookseller, Clumber-st 








TO _GRAINERS. 
WANTED, in a Decorator’s shop, a respect- 
able Young Man, who is capable of Petewiion rood 
pee eer 5 ereinins and saeetiies. Name —_ rs te ome 
SoThe Bulla wareasebes 


AV gate a CLERK of WORKS, or 


INSPECTOR, to maperinteud Sewerage Vote. Mast be 


willbe prefers and if pryviens engaged in a 
3, Meus ye only with 5 oe c'eud 
Mr. J LANDSBOROU hh, Civil Engineer, 24, 








TO JOUKNEYMEN BRICKLAYERS. 


ANTED, a steady, sober. MAN, to under- 
take the LABOUR only of BUILDING’ 2 ee. 
Felerencen nee apee bility, seer = Fy ha Ra) one 
as a’ ° _ 
y. prepaid, ree! Saas 31, Teles r City. ; 


Westen an active Youth as IN-DOOR 
APPKEN ICE. to learn the d Chance 
ts Branches.—Apply to SYUUNTAIN, 





ay en onthe 
W-Aniaoe a FOREMAN for a METAL- 


UNDRY, ° 
cagtivsion. He met bes throu “competent, nan, 


unger be given.— Address Be where sera m= hyn 4 


capacity, FOUNDRY FoReM, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, in a Builder’s 











Office. by ® Young Man, who is fully capable of taking 
out quantities, meaauri and th 
Rg geen —R rd... ~ e ne a of the 
~— Strand, 
‘To ENGINEERS AND gs esl Yigg meatal co 
oro ienced 
BRICKLAYE o INSP R or FOREMAN of 


gine years caperi intending bridges.&c. The 


qa aren t of of two lar.e 
to turn in h f£ Good 


towns. 


ost chiegtions forge sbrond—Adarem, 1H. 6,8 erthareck. 





T) BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND GLAZIERS, 


Ween y a ble and steady 
€ ZIER; isw 


aont en Sees ASIOR os Pi. MBSR ane 
experienced in work, 
Upexcentionahje references can be given7A . G, 








practice in London and 8 — Unex- 
poker: vane Ry references if required.—Address, A. B. at J. Boston’s, 
79. Hackney-road, Shoreditch. 


TO Anca ays AND SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, 
TIMBER-MERCHANTS &c, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 

SITUATION as CLERK to either of tres above ; “'s a 

good draughtsman, well acquainted with builders’ accounts, and 

the management ofa yard, kkeeping, measuring, and squaring 

up work, and superintending workmen, taking dilapvidations, ko. 

Good references—Address, P. Post-office, 116, Edgware-road, 
ington. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
Advertiser, an ARCHITECT and 
ak ate a eee in p> atid the ty 
moderate. ferences given.— re- 
BETA, at the Office of “ The Builder.” " 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTAN( C E.—The 
Advertiser, in ctice for himself, is in the 
habit of oo several a architects, engineers, &c. 
either by ing drawings and specifications at his own ya reek: 
lence, or + ay other mutual arrangement.—Address, T. J. R. 
News-rooms, 263, High Holborn. 


THE Advertiser, who is desirous of improve- 
ment. wishes an ENGAGEMENT with an Architect of 
reared uc ure Selim ef tt elec” saree FG axe 
e e es OF au omce.—. 
r C. Barker. 8, Birchin-lane, City. 


Tv ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ENGINEERS. 
HE yidvertiser, whose Articles with an 


ect and Surveyor has recently expired, desires an 

ENGAGED ene Has been in the profession five years. Is well 

sed uninted with the routine of a Surveyor's Office, &c.—Address, 
LTA, 4. Victoria-street. Paddington. 


TO BUI™DERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, a PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
ond LSTA REBS, | with a Grnesep ens know Teepfog. wi of oe ¢ building 
timating a 
SITUATION On se FOREMAN Gr M or Wan sGut 


en.— A H. Mr. Barnard’s. 33. 
Bath street. «Clerkenwell. 


TO BUILDERS’ WIDOWS, GUARDIANS OF FAMILIES, 
_ AND Dresas ‘ : 
THE Advertiser, who has been in business 


for himself, wishes to ENGAGE himself to etter 4 og 

obit any par of she Sampepe Bisa 
r) 

street. Commercial-road, Stepney, ans don. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
Advertiser, 


























business 
to G. A. & Heath- 











Ac oes, MAN, bier 99, wishes Rie in 

ENGAGEMENT with a B Sg lh. La. has been for the 

men can 

take out quantities, eee te give 
good references.— Addresa, A. B'S 5, Tee keep ace Pimlico. 
PERSON m any years in an Architect’s 

and Surveyor’s aH lesirous of a SITUATION, where 

be oe can make ar oe _ nk Adres, @ ue not go much an 

19. Madea in brary, 





BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


PLUMBER, a & good mechanic, who has 





PERMANENCY Yin tow town Or County’; ppt caine 
or cou! , 

&c.—C. O. Office of “ The Builder.” 
THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED 
BUILDER'S CLERK ‘desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.. Ig 
a carpenter by the superintendence of extensive 


an 
works. Age. 24 ~Addrens 3 A.B. Mr. 
ter-street, Wolverhampton. 


TO ARCHITECTS. . 
NY Gentleman having occasion for a prac. 


tical CLERK of WORKS, is invited to address, C. 
of Mr. J. WALKER, 42, King-street, Camden-town. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT, acquainted with taking 
out NT in fo taking dilapidations. &c. requires an 
Lag melt oe NT int — — 12. 1s. per week.—Address, iD. 


PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS, and 


WORKING DRAUGHTSMAN, well experienced and 

having arsenate references, is open to an ENGAGEMENT.— 

Adérem, B. B. Hope Coffee-house, Bell-alley, Saae -street, 
ndon. 


TO BUILDERS, CAR RARER, AND UPHOL- 


A THOROUGH BUSINESS Young MAN, 
of high respectability and oot address, who Re just com- 
h A! — lass firm in the above line, to 
onabdle references, is desirous 
ION. Writes a good od hand, is a 

he duties of a builder's 
J. H. C. ea 


dow’s, Stationer, Worces- 














pleted an engagement = 

whom can be referred ft 

of meeting witha miler SITUA 
good accountant, and accustomed to the 

office. — For further particulars, address, 

Stowmarket. 


TO BUILDERS OR MASTER PAINTERS. 
GRAINER is in WANT of a SITUA- 


TION in the above line. No objection to fill up time Na 
painting or goer. -hanging, in town or count ‘Address, A: 
r. Page's, Grainer, 18, Upper Nortti-street, Ca! Arnel 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N Architectural Firm in a good practice in 
the Midland Counties havea VACANCY for an peed 


PUP’ os —Address, Messrs. PARSONS and =. St. Martin’s, 
icester. 











TO PLUMBERS. 


GOOD PLUMBER is in want of constant 

EMPLOYMENT. No objection 7 ag up his time with 
painting and glazing. A good reference ven from his 
late employers, — Address, W. T. Mr. Howard, uilder, No. 3, 
Chandos-street, Strand. 


AN ASSISTANT ENGINEER or Superin- 
tendent of yess is dosireve: of = ENGAGEMEN'. Has 
been em peret on the Con‘ German. Age 30.~ 
Address, FIDIS, at Meadicn Brothers. 262, Strand. 


TO LAND OWNERS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 


THOROUGH practical Man is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT we take the MANAGEMENT of an 
ESTATE, &. He is a —. ee ee and aria f 
understands epeounte, measuri and intend 
pereine every description of work. Uncscepticuntio references.— 
Ad My. ge aes Caledonian-road, Islington. 
The country not objected to, 


N ARCHITECT, about to retire, wishes 


to LET his OFFICE.—Address, J. CROSSLAND, 3, Fen- 
church-street. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
GENTLEMAN desirous of improvement, 
hes to ment with ao ee T in the Office ofa 
iendon Rrobitoct of Satisfactory testimonials can 
be given. —Address, feet “« The Builder.” 
TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


N active, aes Man, thoroughly con- 





versant with the tends, eo EMPLOYMENT? as SALES- 
MAN in a retail timber rae. aoe ive first-rate ‘references ast 
character and ability.—Address, J. B. Office of * The Builder.” 





AN active MAN ot open ~~" an ENGAGE- 
MENT, as FOREMAN. He is well versed in all the details- 
of the trade, is a good 4 draughtsman, and has had sixteen years’ 
good practice.—Address, B. C. Office of ** The Builder.” 





T° PERSONS BUILDING, or making. 
Alsemsions 30 BE SOLD a BARGAIN an excellent 
modern mahi HOP FRONT, glazed with pi lass 

$8 by by 7.3 with me nega ters al doors, hy hung with 


plots: with with oy Spi egy 7 
shortened, or used as two iw gat at 1, raddington-green. 


AINT! PAINT! PAINT! '—The LONDON 

PATENT el gy er tc PAINT has been 
by the Goreme and the principal Contractors. 
as the c pawn and most durable that has been discovered for 
wood and iron. Price 35s. per -, Certificates forwarded. Largeor 
small quantities gent on Teseine stampsor P. O. orders, addres ed 
to Mr. DEANE WALKER, 3 the Office of the Compaay, ote New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars. 


ANTED, a PAIR of YARD- GATES, 
iron or in condition. Tag with full 
Good | Lenton. dimensions, Mr. P. TERRY, 6, 


©: LAN D SURVEYORS and OTHERS. 
DISPOSED a superior THEVDOLITE.. 

Also a au RVEYIN [c} TeV EL Address RB. ¥. 10, Arundel-grove, 
King Henry-street, Kingsland. 




















TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND kL EAD PEN NCLL- 


MORRELL, BLACK 
o e MANUPACTURER, N No. 149, yt ep Har and 
Bi i for are ta oa FF a, 
i 4 $ when arc = hadinig 
Hubeakeaig for EIS ae BB dicco ditto 
HBhardand draw- Bee 3 ditto, 


Sold I by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
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 aeitireen and ROMAN CEMENT, HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 

ERRA-OOTTA POTS, &c.—J. M. BLASHEIE The Permanent | White of the Ancient Artist. 
tp eee the Public that he has entirely CLOSED his Esta’ HUBB 

— SS © ean only ‘obtained at his Wo that articles of Paint ut ~ age Tye! Wile Lead. Neit we geek heat, nor 7 i tesetes 008 - we orto tree from any polwugus 
see at hie Warehouse, Praed-stoct, Paddington: tap ba had Be cating te Oho ckes for Piastér Tations, and il chase by and pe alt ether Verne, do” Bold the Wholenle 

t-dealers Original ‘Packages, a cask stam 'BBUCK—LONDON— And whe 
ATH, PORTLAND, and ROMAN qusetnd en ae be Pe RAO MAS. GaBuCK I and BON, the Original Wholesle Manufactures: Polat 
CEMENTS GROUND and LUMP HYDRAULIC BLUE | *24 Varnish Works oprecite te 


The LONDON aoa WEST of EFGLARD by COM- 
PANY can offer to the trade the best H: re- 
verated ss sisee, the moterial exca’ in its pure and unadul- 

em quarries on their ar own property, purrhe Company 
mmend a trial of their XX Bath Cement, as 
Srey article pow tn the act: direst ts all ‘ar 
sent by At PP Ww 6 = 
ry ands & besal dieooans tallowed. Orders recei 
, Old Broad. City, or by 
Oot Raby WINTEE, Cases Works, Dunball, Bridgewater. 


BAt® 2 = 2 hs. 


CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON. 


PposrtrLrannd CEMENT. 


CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON. 


ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
HOBTHFLERT, KENT.—Mesars. py dy and CO. with 
much pleasure announce to their Friends and th nite, Get 
they have comes De the be my of their works, in order to 
meet the great in d for their Cement! ns; and are now 
‘te pm ape a of the very best PORTLAND 

ENT, Benin $A by om for all the tall Hee perpesss C Cement is 
piicable-—Orders received at yard, and at the 


EMENT.—ROMAN and PORTLAND 
CEMENTS, and Le papa of PARIS, manufactured b: 

C.J. HILTON, can be in any quantity, wholesale and retail, 

at his wharf, 6, Up es-street, London ; and also at the 

manufactory, Fa Kent.—N.B. These Cements supplied 




















1 EO. & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU- 


FACTURERS,. HULL,—Light and Dark, 
made. Manufacturers also a es Plaster. Boris White, hite, 
Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime, 8, Slates, and Slate Slabs, Fire- 
pricks. Gri —o Cement Chishwentn ditto Vases, Ridging. 

ats, Ste cco, &c. Marble Me: ts and Importers ~ 7} 





Blackfriars- London, Manufacturer of PLASTER of 
IS of a superior q suitable fo: Sculpture, Architec- 
bellishments, &c. 


net twist, warp, or give after set, 
apo a strength. 
"Bapertine, per eee ig 00 


eta H. BLANCHARD, 74, 
AR 


‘Dut will retain 





MOO ponseucteececee 5 aphedinaeeacs , . 
woe, oF within ot th to any 0 the Sisecsecaueds "Ral way Sta- 


EENF’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 





5 a a Bip uy for internal uses. These well- 
known ae and can be painted upon 
within b # re ade an sold nd sold by JOHN BA BAZLEY WHITE 
and BROTHE 





ATHAM at 0,0. No. wi SOUTH 


PADDINGTO: 
BRICK, Lime ABP: Ga MENT MERCHANTS, 


SOUTHAM BLUE L MAR LIME DEPOT. 
My oy i = Cements; Parian 7 eg 8 
Blue is Glased. White Buildi “Bricks, ‘White 
= and Traps, and every descri uilding 


N.B. mary ey Ground BLUE LIAS LIME delivered in boat 


loots Raphi om the Works in Warwickshire, to any part of the 


6 CUTHAM BLUE LIAS LIME DEPOT, 
14, — WHARF PADDINGTO. 

TATHAM & CO. ha yay Bu) 4 Beef of the 
above very superior BLUE i LIM * which for mp ast two 
years has been extensl t mi of the large works con- 
Seated one during are ox Py in hand, and any orders they 
woured W: with co bests 


mmand ae tion. 
ag te of eith e ~~ “ Breen ge 
Airect. from, the Works in in WARWIGKSHIERE to's ot 
ames or Lee. alongsi wharf on or 
| Fp ay ag af 


| sy CEMENT.—TATHAM & CO. 
are enabled to an a ws auperior nde sl of this valuable 


Cngant at @ meccaree 
No. 14,80 ry wis L EADDING TON, 
Sil bie the best and BE prompt attentio: 














4 11., George-yard, Lombard-street. City. 
‘EEMLEY CEMENT WORKS. —~ROMAN | 0 
and FORTLAND Gamat of the first ity. manu- 
Fetares on the , aoeve ves he aw 8TOCK mag r o oer 
» hand moulded and machine made, for ent or 
otherwise —Apply to G. BOOTH, Agent, as above. pment 0 


‘PARIAN CEMENT is reduced in price, b 
e Man 
Kine ims Loudon. ‘This interual stusse may be: painted. oF 


a few h i 
qeeered hp a re of its eo and rooms be thus 


poreAND and BATH CEMENT.— 


ep. woup bak chet. tap ane co. iy of th og qisstice 
mtractors to the quality o: r Portlan 

pF Bake dg Abe 1 eae A. Fy A in improved sys- 

of strength and colour, and at a less cost 








tem, 

than is attainable by most other 
These cements ;neer spe in a few minutes, and are not 
mi LW OOD THOM SeCk ts 00. will be 36 happy to send prices 


ey deliver free 


and samples = reply to application b: 
‘into the Bristol and Exeter Kail omapany's ‘trucks at their 


works, or free on fued nthe Bal 


RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 


FLEET, Sent KNIGHT, BEVAN and STURGE, 
Manufacturers © , for the home and fo 
trade. Porti ortiand dement is ig‘ maSutualirel a ts these works with 


Wi gels for brenkorators dal work, oF po am me Bo om 
eae HYDRAULIC or PORT-|? 








aatuial Come big! s g pnb a the valuable qualities of the | Eastern Vounties 


enn I org A ge 


ee seieeitatee situati ccount of 
PES ATIV a ane Siiepariiemvrs ae Et this and poe 


gbained trom = ine utes OnE’ fasta HITH, and 
HEKS, Mill 
_, ; bank-street, Westminster, who prepare one 





ion Docks, London. 
N.B. OLbZ ZING AND ZINC CUTTINGS BOUGHT TO ANY EXTENT. : 





ORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES 


WESTON rll: ‘Poplar, for that pectin of his CEMENT 
pA tt on Millwall, P Hanufacturing, ee ioe 


supplied with a a eith rates Wort 

| any quan ey tre a er 8 

St. Andre toy ananti Earl-street, Blackfriars, xr Middle Wh 
Scotland-yard Westminster. Manufacturer of t Boman, Lias, and | GE 





Mastic Cements, English and French Plaster, & 


MEDWwaY LIME and CEMENT WORKS, 


Lovee BALIING, | ae Rochester.—T. H. BOORMAN, 


to abl: 
INI UaAER a erie Padeeitstncarerheges 
and m their con ie ui 
¢ brane! + tia ‘Dastern’ Bai 


siding from which = ta a A rete 
their ‘works, enabling them there by to transmit ay canes Seg oy 
may receive to any station on the before- mentioned line, and con- 
fiden Lg: yn Ae be able to supply the — with a firvt- 
rate le, in both cement and lime, on moderate Pes. 
se sending Co ag "hie cme, one r tty re reatested to oxy ny 
‘or W purpose required, an: instructions 

ed the of each cask.— rs to be addressed to 
Mr. bis aa ps WhERES” Agent at the Wor rks, 

Agents in London :-—Messrs. GEORGE Py and CO. Lime 
Merchants, Purfleet Wharf, 3; and 19, North Wharf. 
road, Paddington. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, SHIPPERS, and Others. 


BURGE, Jun. ROMAN and PORT- 


@ LAND CEM: NT MABUPACSURER, Crown Wharf, 


Great Scotland- 
Cements, me ane d NORMAN, Agents 8 sand, Fire Goods, 
'° mi c) at an 
&c, &c. of superior i at at reasonable p’ 


Ve 


GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN- 
PIPES, CLOSET-PANS, &c. 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT, so eae known and | 5 
esteemed in London for plastering 5 oie: 
setting Cement, that requires no ig colouring Sold ek Sold ex cxclusir eel by 
JOHN BAZLEY WHITE an 
Westminster; and Seel-street. Li Livaset 


OTICE—BLUE LIAS LIME.—|, 
: pt Rig ARSE ond CO. "generally, chat they teeta, Lngt- | 
oer Ge Fo the 5 aheve v: mabe ed DEAUEIC 
— i eee pes dees from the works in’ their own boats, Ze 


ms B. PEARSE gud co. farther to give notice to —_ 
mers, hav . at a considerable 
er and machinery f - a fage nding lime and cement, so as 


mee, stunts © quali su} , at their extensive pre- 
ituate on the reat No! way, York-road, King’s. 

















(REY STONE LIME WHARFS, 


12, UPPER GROUND-STREEBT, Blackfriars Surrey side), 
* "7, NORTH WHARF-RO OAD. ti : 


R 
WILLIAM PRTERS bess to inform the trade he is say gaan 
tion to supply the best GR. Y STON. LIME ia ities 
from the above w or per barge di the kilas 
Large Grey Stone, or Grey Chalk, free on board at Works, 


8, 9d. i ton. 
“sma ditto, sista, 4d. per i 
Barges loaded in a few min 
Wouldham-haill a Sane ies Btone 1 Lime Works, on the Medway, 





NOTICE. 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 


South Whi HidHas ington-basin, London, 


se 





Mareh ry ne pat geen RIC HARDSON he hereby intecme 
to a vy LARGER STOCK of ry above valuable E EARLS Li6 
atten: to. rs for export, or alo 
w d 
pray stations: should: ald be given of 7s hana ite 
PIPES, SURCTIONS, BENDS. and FIR E GOODS. 
AKIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
CEMENTS of the best 
({REAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 


LI al on —- that in future all 
ide rata ae canals, 
GIBBS, CANN 
BHOUNDS, PAVIONS”. STOCKS, and other BRICKS. 
6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON. 





NOTICE. 
QOUTHAM HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS 


WILLIAM OLDHAM begs, Hy . form nee parties iring 
genuine Hedrenlie Blue Lias Lime, that he is prepared to neliver 
the best qualit; egroand and rate into *hocte, at the Ln onan 
‘Address, WILLIAM OLDHAM, Blue Lis Lime, and Cemen 

Works, Southam. 


REAT NORTHERN WHARF, York-road, 


tet —WHITE BRICK | TILE DEPOT.— 
L.B.PE& E and CO. eee Tile, Lime, and Cement Merchants 


Builders, contractors, and others suppli with ev 
of building material at the lowest market prices. ~ 


RICKS, LIME, WHITING, TILES, 
FLINTS, GRAVEL, ho.—Messrs, MEESON and 
supply stocks, pickings, rough stocks, p red kiln Sticks, 
ors, &c. &c. on low pane nuke the T the 
Varioug = aie, tes Rives 1a. ae a weal ob 
flints for building boundary walls. stables, cottagen, by 
of the be saved. li 
which one-third a for may eo me, “ 








ride 


fi 
an 
ee 
ora 
4 





that the ‘iaaaen is the exclusive 
. | of the if Herc Ba or 





OVERCOURT CEMENT WORKS, 


HARWICH, ESSEX. 
wees FATTRICE. being Fonte the only ROMAN CEMENT 
anufacturer a‘ $ Harwich, here informs the public that he 
continues too to Co he a Wholesale and offers to 


pe ee Ay, RE a 


car emcee RGE MO. 2, New 





REMOVED FROM HOAD. HORTON. NEW NORTH. 
RICK MOULDS | eect’? Steel- face 
Stecks and Plates, wi' 
seasons, Various sizes kept on akeonae yt AeA 
Brick Mill Work and epson —J. LEACH, Millwright and 
Tagineer, 9, St. Peter’s-square, Hackney-road, London. 


HE BEST HERTFORDSHIRE MALM 


SECONDS; 
H BEet We SUFFOLK and RED FA IN 
wae MP -RED RUBBING BRICKS. 
J. hie COWLRY apd KEN ‘Pelvidere-voad. Lambeth pana 
Surrey-canal-bri Old Kent-road, Surrey. : 


BRICK- -FIELDS, okie -ROAD, 


(rithin se short dist Fe monk of the five bri. 
HE , SECON PI 
. MY ts in ae 


J. EASTWOOD SD and BONS. Belvidere-romd, Lambeth. 


Wit SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
OOWLEY, KENT PRICK s Ex BRIOKS. 
Also Yellow and Pale ¢, Malm Seconds, Cutters, Pa aviors, 
BS pea et rh, gt 


oan erioreet Cutters, Yellow and-Pale 
e sound quality, 


ee Saori 
eas Sones xe eee 


RY DODD and00. so i grr 


een Lay er 


sale apoa-remnabl is aqhnoulolael to he beckeobiote seer 
HITE SUFFOLK PERFORATED 


RICKS.—Mesers, J. EASTWOOD and SONS take this 
their Py pe and the trade, 
have made arrangements for the Manufacture of 
erforated Bri 4 
and perfect shape Aor stowed to surface, b+} 
from’ fireflaws-J. EASTWOOD and SONS, Buvederoroat 


© BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ISBRIDGE NEW UNION WORK: 


Hi ary BRICK EARTH can be had vies 8 
short dienes of oO eee tere ble terms.—Apply to Mr. 


O08. T. FROST, 
February 18, Bat 
PRE | BRICK-MAKING MACHINE. a 


Chamberilain’s Patent.—-This portable mac will make 
20,000 solid. bricks , of far superior qu: ohn 

<i aiacesannitt canton lane aualey to syed 
Hal Mechanic Dricks. Pap giste nd decrip fon, ae Prno- 


apf mi a. Janu Seah on ‘app to 
Mr. UMPHREY CHAMBERLAIN, Kempsey, near Worcester. 


BUILDERS and OTHERS.—BRICKS 


delivered to of the River u baggage 
a ae se a 











Nas, and 








walk trom the OS HD. 























at the following Rete =. se Se ; 
usand ; 8 tee 
Terms, cao fon dell delivery. ~ Appligto Mr. @. SMEED." mya 
bourne, Ken . 
EADON’S EAVES GUTTER TILES.— 
Mr. WES is to CONTRACT for the EREC- 
TION of thes above TI of all 
neighbourhood of London, at 7 74. 





Office, 1, Adelaide-place, London-' 





BzEADON's PATENT EAVES GUTTER 
3 i for Boorse POTREe ittieee old or le 
gat cate ed 





PIPES, satin hoe : c : 
che LONDON DEPOT for this B is 
WHARF City-road 
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for their Varnis 
Btook every description will 


awarded eS 
poem 


MANDER, BROTHERS, 

VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 

And 37, UPPER BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 


ms. have to announce to their 
rents and = ef ae nin eke | Ry 
ts ier Gtomens, hey bev en the Premises, 


BAKERST 
DOMsET BO BQUARE (near the payer 

where for thé fature & 
yr, ok rely for imme- 
tT ANDER BROTHERS (who have hed a 


veral important Improyements 
arlene, ck now combin 


ee durability, more particularly 
for gouEDOOK cae the Dg 


G, KELLEY, Agent. 
oe pera IN 1803. 





REET, 


Medal 
aris Exhibition), have 








| 
TON and £0. ‘5 ENCAUBTIC and 


prohes, Extranet ow 
bric Mosai aheter decorative pon ay cor] 
eer durability, Slabs and ‘res for ou eae and Heartbs, 

sir Manufactory blow , Blackfriars- 


paatiiats ae 
in pine ma at their 
Brlige London , 


OHNS and CO.’s PATENT PERMANENT 














8TUCCO WASH ppartectiy, Pe sAbeorbent) Broo 
T. bated PAINT. — ig ot 
rand Surrey Canal Bridge, fon Sosa’ 
Office, 4, Geonserts DOM Lombara-street. 
P —______ = 
URTHER REDUCTION of PRICES.— 
SAMUEL PUTNEY res solicits the attention of 
tothe further uction in the mem ellow D and 
"ee 
Deals, from ....ccsccccccecececccces : a zo per 120 





ce Deals, ances is if ” 

s Banks igh iyi Hoa ia, super. 
in cme ae Boards éa, per foo 

ae oo. low. A list o: =Ee forwarded 


fee ofa Ae p.—Borough-road, Southwar 
NREAT REDUCTION. — Yellow Deals, | } 


$s. 6d.; Pine Plank, 3s. 9d.; F. Walnut, 7$d.; Mah 
# bu % Yellow 7 ee 1a. 10d.” 120 12 Ca 





FORMAN, 1, Walnut-tree-walk, Lam - 





EASONED FLOORING.—GEO. NOKES |‘ 
and CO. (late Archbutt and Atkinson), ber to uaint 
and the ver that they have a large STOCK of DKY 
B and YELLOW FLOORING, prepared 
on sale, at the following reduced er for cash :— 
R White, me oe _o rn ew. ne 
ditt iba oat mS 
Also Timber, Deals, ree &e. Petroattings by machiriery in 


ST. PANCRAS SAW-ill , Cambridge-street, Old St. Pancras- 


RGE SMITH, TIMBER-MERCHANT, 


LON DON.—Address to No. 18, Binfield-road. Cla) am 


road, Stockwell ; £ Looe ica Coffee-ho: City. Goods delivered 
a G, 








the Docks. PREPARED ko. from the Saw- 
NBA larue Bond for Bavortat Flooring; &e. from 
Buse of Dey Prepa =o, 





FLDWARD SIMMS begs to inform Builders 


and the Rye that he has now on hand at his manu- 
ite kind ever established), a | assortment 

PARED ¥ $00 LOORS and hi Ere: BOARD I Q 
read. from Fam te Bs Ieinches thick, in White or 


hte Pite! Also Dry Deals, in all thick- 
Pantie le Inths, Oak Cills, Plank, and 
Le elean ‘Pine, $0 any A pattern 


on application.—Address, EB, SI _- 
ncton ed ited road, Wing, Planing; 
calling ills, Kingerosd, Ohelsen orte: re 


AK SASH-CILLS, QUARTERING, &c. 
ready cut out to sizes and lengths required, at the lowest 


Address, E. SIMMS, 
A Pp. NG, AND MOULD: 
My One one ene AND Wee Res PIMLICO. 


OUNTER TOPS—R. VIGERS, 








TIMBER ate Geb Ki aya Ao] the 
ion of builders and shop-fitters fo ie  ourfaily 
OGA yao suitable a camel 
for builders. -¢ piricis tind maker say ih 
a 0 
Eenivien tasao — 





ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform his 


Postemers and the Building Trade gen , that he is 


to slows dooount of 18 pet ont. upo m his Boat 
eet ess a low prices, 
Wh free 


TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &. 
AMUEL CRO T, Jun. begs to call 


the attention of Builde ers. &c. to his Stock of 





ed and well-amorted eg a Mab 
an 
Planks, Boards, &. at prices which will Towa oenal i? 





not less than any adverti supplied on ie 
most liberal terms.—Timber-yard, Hanover-street, 
Francis-street, Newington, near the Church. = 5 


ACHINE CARVING WORKS | Patent) 
macs ui See ag ng, a ee 


the Works, pa AW nod iy Soy Lh ie 
— TIMBER WHARF and 


OAN BRIDGE 5 
A Honthiy,t er] HoED, uN ed on ebnileation. 
ICHARD MAY, Proprietor. 


NCH POLISH and SPIRIT VAR- 
NISHES made from Methylated Spirit, 62 ov parca 


Best French 
Peis Vanuish scercgvovcsvesses GE C8 
x hite French 











Polish “ooo cc. 208 od. bd 


By JAMES SLIPPRI, BuIP PR siberian, und Tana 1, 





QTAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 

KINDS of WOODS. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 

the F ure! fo, e weather. ice 68. per on. Varnishes for 

Stains may, be had at the Factory, 4a, James- 

Siete Oatord street also Manufacturer of Improved Knotting 
and Decorative Varhishes 


MITATION of WOODS and MARBLES.— 


A grainer of established name is willing to TEACH the above 
art, or portions of it, toa few adult pupils. by a course of tuition 
je Bees ening lessons, to tered on immedia‘ The 

vertiser Taine a little "tithe to spare before the summer trade 
commences, is ready to devote it to the above purpose.—For 
particulars, &c. address A. B. 91, John-street , Fitzroy-square. 


ATHS.— Full tale Baltic disitle LATHS, 
35s, per load, cash, at H. ARUNDELL Webber-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 


P. LANG, PLUMBER and LEAD- 
@ LIGHT GLAZIER, 10, Tavistock-place, T: -square. 
Every description of church and iste ees executed 
with neatness and despatch, at the low prices. YE 
trade supplied with all kinds of window’ ine old “lend taken 
exchange. 


O TIMBER MERCHANTS and OTHERS. 
The Proprietors of Lett’s Wharf, Commercial-road, Lam- 
both offer the most convenient Wharf for land ol sorts 0 of 
Engl ish ey A &c. Spacious Dry and Drawing Dock 
nm Cranes, Sawpits for converting twee a Freighte wa 
= “Fairey. —Apply to G. NUKES and Co. as abo 


ETT’S WHARF PATENT SAWING, 
PLANING, and VENEER-CUTTiING MILLS, Commer. 
cial-road, Lambeth.— The proprietors anuounce to the 
trade that they have completed their extensive arr ments, and 
will be peony execute all orders intrusted to their care with 


wa All goods punctuali 
goods sawn ati these mills fetched and delivered free of 























SPECIAL NOTICH. 

e Books of the Society close on Ae of March, and Proposals 
loagea at i vine A oe or at any of the Agencies on x fore 
t .at date, wi vantage of the present year’s entry, 
and of One Youre a aA Saitionat Bonus over later Proposals, 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The Whole Profits divided Senate | the Assured. 


[THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1831. Incorporated 
by poccial. pas 2 of Foreman. 

The fund thulated fro cputribadions of members, ex- 
ceeds N bed, HUN aga THOUSAND PO 

The revenue HUNDRED and SIXTY- 
TAKES T OUSAN ce POUND 


rhe amount of existi assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
he gre STEAL — - ae 
is upwards 0 SIX HUNDAED ond FIFTY THO GUEAND 
PORN DE. of y of nich SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND POU. 


“"The NEXT DIVISION ‘of PROFITS TAKES PLAGE at the 


ist of MARCH, before that date receive 
one year’s ad ditional bot bonus 0 over those after that date. 
RO cKAWY pinay Manager. 
WILLIAM FIN ig 
Head Office—26, St. Andrew-quare, Bainb butgh 
London Office—126, Bisho, opeenee tenet, So 
W.. H. SMALRIDGE, interim ae 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


KE st MUTUAL | ASSURANCE 


prt tea 
QUEEN oranda Fe NEW CANNON-STREET, 


The united annual incomes ill 27,0002. ; ‘and all Profits 
belong to the Assured. 


LIFE. 
ane She ngeee of Profits will include parties assuring before 
ie 
The new business of the last hoy months exceeds 5,0001. in 
Annual Premiums. 


The Guarantee Fund is alae ae ie to Half-a-Million. 

The annual income, since last annual meeti has oe 
beyond 5,0002. GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 
N.B Agents are still wanted for some vacant ionaittie. 


UNIon ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
FIRE—LIFE—ANN UITIES). 

Seed in nes 70, Balter-sireet, London. wad 

airman—J. Rei 





ai 
ee. soi ewe 





White. coq’ 
} tbe Wile oa, Ald. 
Joh Morley a Stephen Wi 

The LIFE on 1855, 0! four-ttbe gf the sd with 
ofthe LIFE DEPART M. . has been just 
the exception of a reserve = nearly 20, 
the next age of 1862), is Paya le upon and with the on oi 
sured, at the rate of 10%. 10s. per cent. for the last seven 
ioc on Policies effected in Great Britain upon the Profit 


THIS BONUS MAY BE APPLIED EITHER | 
By having the pene premium reduced for the next seven 
whieh will im many cases extinguish the same for that 


ag] adding the amonnt to the sum insured ; 
Or the value thereof may be received immediately in mouey. 
The Directors bea t to state that, by a recent chan:e in the regu- 
lations of this 8 ciety, the assured realize the advantages of 
kb vat 0} OFFICES by sharing the entire pa (less one-fifth 








mre ion for the ry and are 
free | from the | liability incurred by the of such Societi 
The accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 


ONE MILLION a 


WM. uss TEWLS. *} Joint Secretaries, 


TO ARCHITECTS 


Operate ovat ether DBA oe 
% an 

outline, &o. Sy jrigedlenen ie ce 
ares, B.C. Mra, Plummer’s Library, Theobald’s-road, a. 





RCHITECTURAL DESIGNS 
GoLoUMED hy. an Architectural Anat wo is experienced in 


Aante and lan painting.—For terms, &e. ‘fines toe x. 
ce, 64, G4, Rageware-road. 


RAWING, &c.—One Guinea ex Qi 


hii Engineering. 
Comprising Archit our Dean: Taking, out oe Gaantl 


Measu Builders Work, &ec. &... Gentlemen 
Soma in any part oF Success 
or Mr. LEWIS._-Oftices, 24, Guildford-street. ' ” 


RAWING CLASSES. — 24, Guildford-St. 
juare. —At this Establishment Pu: ils arethorough] 
instructed sete eeniectural, Civil Bugineering: and Mechan et 
Drawing ; Ornamental, Perspective, and Water-Colour Drawing ; 
Taking out ¢ Quantities, Measuring ‘Estimating, &e. &e. 
Terms, Une Guinea per Prospectuses and full parti- 
culars may i had at the 0: a, 


ue! PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCTETY'S 


THIRD ANNUAL Beare TON Py: EN <5 
Beclety ot on MON DAY next, JANUA ot the Hast. Open of 
ainters in Water oleae & a P my ae at 
Soe 1s. Evening, from Seven till Ten. mi 


M Avexrs—soun anc DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS.—JOHN sR EOT te. We Yo call attention fo 

















near Astley’ pe to call attention to 
his foag am 4 Tnstraments manu: factuted | Mh, superior pans Pg 
for articles of Ms fsimiiar q eee pn sete Rule wm otagnn 
faves, Ao, a facade oa 
mm 
N.B. Sts New and Tecona Band Leve and Theodolites 
ie. 





TO ARCHITECTS, a oe 
in | (COMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. 
Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the. New Society of 


Painters in Water Magn and author of ae Fiovureedne 


Architecture of hent. es &c, snd f ** Lond 
it is,” offers hig services in T Lan 4 
reeaive Views, Interiors, oy m the log exporen 

as had in _— h subjects is fully aware of the of me nts ‘essontl 
aaa to be Sed t to. Drawi: ings and gos lith 
ina a ied Bena —Address, Mr BOYS, ! 32, Albany- 
Regent 





RCHITECTURE, CIVIL EN GINEDR. 


ING, and SURVEYING CLASSES. Baattighed . by Messrs. 
HYDE, SUITE. and LEWIS, Architects, Civ 


veyors, “&e. For ‘Preparing Gentlemen orenll rohit Builders, 
Engineers, Surv. puneetemen. Meowe as, an for giving 
EY oth ENEARUCTION in. in Architect ig ond ‘Tat nein 

. and Mec! cal an 
Ornamental and Water-Colour. Teawines repectit ao tg 
gad Gummyeieel Draw’ Leg n* taanti orking f, Deas. 
Ings ; ring and epee (es, Esti 

Nessa aluing Builders Work, : — Dy 


Penits is, Th ree Guineas per Q: rane x spila, O: e Guinea 
per Quarter. There are no extras, rretgt oy terms include he naka ‘ot 
he = with the use. of Drawing res, P 








had‘ te Se SS Gutlavord-trect, Sundae es 
HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 


MINING COMPANY’S PURE Le te WHITE ZING 
ualled for pe ardness, and 


PAINT is un 

i ger of su ; itis ted d by sal Chareny = wor ny other 
vapours r emanations. Mi innoxio 

from the pernicious cttects of white fe lead, ey ae 4 
all a ents whilst in use without any inounveniente ‘o the 


to avoid rious 
on fon Oxide of 
aoxtd e, atten & 











The VIEILLE MONTAGNE’S ZINC OXIDES, dry or 
4 with the | VM ft mark— in Hull by Messrs. 
» by i 


in oil, are 
ee TSENG iE, an = sao and 
B. MORLEY nd GO. and by the Co G gents. 
i , on Meer Cc al DEVA' X and CO. Wholesale ; 
nto ng Agent, Mr. Mr. Mr PREDEL BaD 
In Manchest: Liverpool. by R. OLAY, a) 
whe LI acknowled ged Patna So ee Company Steen 5 - 
rtakes warehouses, dwe 0' . 
In Leith, by Messrs. ANDERSON and CO. imber-bush 
and in Sout neapton, by Mr. H. J. BUCHAN. Dry OXIDES an 
PAINTS, we 14, 21 and 28 lbs. and Fewoaitle to be had of 
e os y's outhy Porta in B wich, ewourtle, Gis, 
rtgmouth. 
the Isles of Jersey, Gui nthian, and Wickt also in Publi, 


The om: also employ an ackn Bas Lon 
who will andertake any description of painting with Zine P 

For | further particul: to the pmpenys seneral Agency 
tn London. 15) Manchester bolldtuns: Westuineter. 


RRA- COTTA WORKS, Biackfriars-road, 
RIZE MEDAL MATERIAL 
WORKUAN ‘SHIP? in Te RRA-COTTA , BLANCHA 
late of Sead rks, and sgcesor to them 








man Pree pe owe iteh § gvanane cones th that h as been 2 so E- 
0 r nearly a cen 
wpe and ot or the sdorament g. country, y our 
and is the only tried mia‘ that is ca Hee ae hes 
of time unim: Toes, State, Vous, Fountains, 
Architectural Embellishment ab prices, and ane hte that 
competition. Al Sook of new ie Chimney Shafts 
ene Pots. to suit the ous styles ofb , at very low prices, 


and worthy of notice, 


BLASHFIELD’ S PATENT TERRA- 
on COTTA. Manufeotured at M Mill-wall, Kol Isle of Doga Copii, 
es, Tracery for Parapets, 
Bas-relievi, Vases, Statu face, Chimney shady a ond all other Arche 
tectural Ornaments modelled, ed, and burnt, in the 
manner, and warranted to wend ay i either in Buff of 








Red-coloured T reat variety and large stock may 
be seen at BLAS FIBUI S* Warehouse and i Bhow-rooms, No. 3s 
Praed-street, Paddingto 


4 ——«, 


APER-HANGINGS. — The CHEAPEST 


of P. 
USE in London for ik tafe 


Bas gigs is TLAND-STRE Ea Rien Rly Ray 
ee, EXT. Mord eee NSIVE.. 
met ta the Kin Kiagdom q PEt ead Ces GHEY 
an er house 
Dealets, 2nd d large pool ee will as wel “0 visit tals this estab- 
lishment. 
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